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HE editor of this collection of sermons and 

essays desires that those who have read 

the manifesto of the so-called New Theology 

(contained in the book bearing that title) and 

who want to know what is believed among the 

great majority of Congregationalists may find 
some guidance in these pages. 

This book is not intended for theologians, 
but for the rank and file of our Churches. It 
is not an authoritative declaration of the faith of 
Congregationalism—there can be no such thing 
as that; but it contains the sincere opinion of 
some of our professors and preachers on debated 
points: it is their interpretation of the old faith 
on these questions. It is not at all in the nature 
of a personal attack on the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
but it deals pretty fully with some of the 
positions mentioned in his book. 

There are many things in that book which 
are illuminating and helpful ; for these we are 
grateful; but there are many other things 
which some of us consider to be confusing, 
unscriptural, and exceedingly dangerous. It is 
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also to be deplored that it so terribly distorts 
what is known as the Evangelical standpoint, 
and appears to treat the Bible flippantly. 
Contributors to this volume have chosen their 
own themes, and exercised perfect independence 
of judgment and expression ; they therefore are 
alone responsible for the views stated, while a 
certain amount of overlapping could not be 
avoided. 

It is quite obvious that in a book of this 
size many questions are omitted that call for 
notice ; nevertheless, the more important are 
carefully considered, and may aid some people 
in understanding more perfectly some of those 
doctrines which are dear to us. 

“ A restatement of the essential truths of the 
Christian religion in terms of the modern mind ” 
may be desirable; but to destroy that truth 
in order to substitute a strange variety of meta- 
physical dogmas is quite another matter. 

We desire to express our thanks to the 
publishers of Zhe Christian World Pulpit and 
to The British Congregationalist for permission 
to use the essays of Dr. Horton and Principal 
Forsyth. Almost all the other contributions 
were specially written for this work. 


THE EDITOR: 


ILFORD, May, 1907. 
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THE OLD FAITH AND THE 
NEW THEOLOGY 


I 


THE IMMANENCE OF GOD AND 
THE FREEDOM OF MAN 


A SERMON BY REV. ALBERT GOODRICH, D.D. 


(Of Manchester, Ex-Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales) 


And this is the judgment, that the light is come 


into the world, and men love the darkness rather 
than the light.—/vz iii. 19. 


HE humanity of God and the divinity of 

man is said to be our modern gospel. 
Human nature is not, as we were once taught, 
something evil, corrupt, spiritually dead, with 
which God has no touch, save in some outside, 
supernatural manner. God is in human nature, 
in vicious and in virtuous man. God throbs 
in our heart and thinks in our brain, Our 
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soul-movement is God moving to His great 
end. 

Now this immanence of God, pushed to ex- 
tremes, destroys the freedom of man. If we are 
but the result of the movements of the indwelling 
God, then we have no freedom, no more than 
has matter. We are but one side of the great 
power’s working, as is matter the other side. 
The same law prevails in us as in matter. We 
therefore have no will, no personality and re- 
sponsibility. There is really no moral difference 
between Judas and Jesus, they both being the 
product of the universally indwelling power, or 
God. 

We find accordingly these teachers ignoring 
sin. Say to them “Paul said, ‘There is none 
that seeketh after God.” “ Ah, yes,” they reply, 
“that is Paul; but we are not bound by Paul. 
That little Jew blundered. The truth is all are 
seeking God. God is in all, and the God in 
all is seeking the fuller realization of Himself.” 
“ Piccadilly Circus at night,” says the moralist, “is 
a cesspool of vice, where well-dressed sensualists 
and prostitutes crawl.” “Oh, no,” says this 
doctrine, “ you are mistaken : God is in Piccadilly 
Circus as well as in Westminster Abbey, in 
these sinners as in those saints; their foul 
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ways are but their blundering ways of seeking 
God.” 

Theodore Parker, a firm believer in man’s 
freedom, in eloquently affirming the immanence 
of God, speaks of God as being not only omni- 
present but omni-active. Dr. James Martineau, 
in his “Study of Religion,” points out that this 
position of Parker, if more than rhetorical, 
destroys the personality and responsibility, the 
freedom of man—a truth as dear to Parker as 
to Martineau. Probably utterances of some 
moderns on the immanence of God, which we 
think destructive of man’s freedom, are but 
rhetorical, they holding as firmly as we the 
freedom of man. 

To save us from pushing the truth of God’s 
immanence to the wounding or destroying of 
the truth of man’s freedom we need to remember 
its complementary truth, viz. the transcendence 
of God. God is in all, vicious or virtuous; 
but in none so as to compel. We are all in 
and moved along by the evolutionary process, 
the power of which is God, but we are not so 
moved as that we ourselves are not, especially 
at critical moments, the cause of our own 
volitions and actions. > 

God can stand, and has stood, apart from man. 
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God has, as it were, left to man a space in 
which he can, of and from himself, elect and 
act, unconstrained by Him, the immanent God. 
God besets us from behind and from before, 
but there is in us a mystic place where God, 
who transcends nature and man, does not enter 
with His all-compelling life. In endowing us 
with this august gift of freedom, in making 
us a free spirit even as He is a free spirit, 
God has self-limited Himself, and He ever 
loyally observes those limits. As Browning 
finely says: 

God whose pleasure brought 

Man into being, stands away, 

As it were, a hand-breadth off, to give 

Room for the newly made to live, 


And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart. 


When and how was man endowed with this 
freedom? Was there a point in the evolutionary 
process when God, as transcending the human 
race, as over and apart from it, breathed by 
a supernatural act the breath of freedom into 
man, as the book of Genesis sets forth? There 
are thus far no scientific facts disproving that. 
The link, or rather the very many links between 
the impersonal animal and the personal man 
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have not been found. Or, did the immanent 
God at some point so withdraw Himself as to 
leave room for man to find and to exercise 
himself as a free spirit? We cannot tell. “Our 
wills are ours, we know not how.” Whether 
in this way or that we came to our freedom 
matters not much. It would be interesting to 
know; but the method in which we have 
received the gift does not affect the reality 
and worth of the gift. 

This gift of freedom gives at once the reality 
of sin and the possibility of salvation. 

It gives the reality of sin. This we shall 
see by watching the emergence of sin in the 
life. Our life as children is spontaneous, un- 
reflective ; we do as we are moved, we are not 
burdened with the sense of responsibility or 
of wrong. But into this paradise of easy, un- 
reflective, non-responsible life comes, when we 
attain to years, the commandment that we 
shall not now any longer follow without thought 
the impulses within us, but shall pause and 
choose the impulse we feel to be of God and 
reject the impulse we feel to be not of God. 

Some are so placed in a religious home and 
a Christian Church, have such a religious en- 
vironment, that they, in their youth, without 
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choice just drift into obeying the impulse to 
remain in and with the religious life. But 
marriage with its absorbing interests and business 
with its cares coming, these drift out of religion 
just as they drifted into it. To abide, religion 
must be rooted in consecrated will. 

But, friends, to us all come times when we 
realize, more or less, that we stand quite alone 
in the mystic place of our freedom, and that 
there very plainly stand before us, asking to 
be chosen as the end and rule of our life, on 
the one side the holy God, and on the other 
the carnal self—on the one side the light, and 
on the other the darkness. In unmistakable 
contrast, there they stand. We see and know 
the one is right, and our duty is to choose it ; 
we see and know the other is not right, and 
our duty is to reject it. We hear divine voices 
bidding us choose the light, and voices not 
divine tempting us to choose the darkness. 
We do not say, “I choose the darkness.” We 
are not so hardened. But from the vision we 
turn away our face; to the voices bidding us 
choose we close our ears. We make no decision. 
At least, we persuade ourselves we do not, for 
we forget that indecision for God is decision 
against God. 
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Again and again, as time passes, we by God’s 
grace are brought to this mystic place where 
God and self, reason and folly, stand before 
us, each saying, Choose me; and where we see 
the one to be light and the other to be dark- 
ness, and where we know we can choose either. 
And again and again we wriggle out of making 
a choice; we slip away from the awful ordeal ; 
we parry the appeals of God with specious 
words and clever excuses. And so at length 
we get away from the embarrassing position. 
We have not actually said to God, “ I will not” ; 
we have not said to the godless life, “ I choose 
thee.” But by this persistent not choosing when 
we could choose God as the portion of our life, 
we have imposed on our will a bias to the 
godless life. More than ever our indecision for 
God is decision against God. 

And then comes the dread hour when, again 
pressed by the claims of God and the love of 
Christ crucified for us, our soul, perhaps in anger, 
says, “No, I cannot, I will not; I am too in- 
volved in, too committed to my present way 
of life, the break would be too great.” And 
so with Satan we come practically to say, “ Evil, 
be thou my good.” 

Now, brethren, is not this a true witness ? 
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“ Well,” it may be replied, “not of all. There 
are heathen abroad and heathen at home 
who have never had God and self, the light 
and the darkness, thus plainly before them, 
and who therefore have never chosen the 
darkness rather than the light.” Then, that 
being so, they have not sin. They have evil, 
great, but not sin, and, of course, will not 
be condemned for that they have not. But, 
brethren, to us, brought up in a Christian 
atmosphere, surrounded ever with a Christian 
environment, has not the possibility of the free, 
full choice of God as we have stated come? 
If we have chosen the light, blessed are we. If 
we have chosen the darkness, are we blessed? 
have we not rather condemnation ? 

The emergence of sin which we have suggested 
shows to us the watuve of sin. Sin is not the 
evil we inherit, much less is it our being 
punished for Adam’s or any ancestor’s sin. We 
are no more punished for our ancestors’ wrong- 
doing than we are rewarded for some future 
hero’s heroism. Our sin is our choosing carnal 
self rather than the holy God as the end and 
rule of our life. 

Sin, then, in its essence is selfishness. “ No,” 
say some, “sin is more than my pushing my 
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supposed interest to the injury of my brother’s 
rights ; sin is more than selfishness.” Of course 
it is, if that is all selfishness is. But selfishness 
is primarily the pushing of my supposed interest 
to the neglect of God’s will. In essence, selfish- 
ness is self-will preferred before God’s will. 
Secondarily, as following from that choice, it 
is the preferring of self rather than my neigh- 
bour’s right. 

Apart from God sin has no meaning. If 
there be no God there is no sin. Drunkenness 
then is not a sin. Lust is not a sin. Covetous- 
ness is not a sin. That is to say, viewed apart 
from God’s existence and will, they are not sins. 
They are evils, defects in our being; vices, 
twists in our life ; crimes, offences against civil 
law: but sins they are only as the known 
transgressions of God’s will, as the choice of 
self-will rather than of God’s will. Sin is a 
God-resisting disposition. 

Say some, “Sin is our choosing our lower 
self rather than our higher self.” That is un- 
reason, and is included in sin. But sin is more 
than that. God isin the higher self; it is His 
organ within us; we know that it is His voice 
which speaks in our higher self; and sin is 
the rejection, not simply of the higher self, but 
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of God in the higher self, and the choosing rather 
the lower self. If the higher self were nothing 
but the higher self, then in rejecting it we 
should simply play the fool; but since God is 
in the higher self, in rejecting it we play the 
sinner. 

Sin then, negatively, is the apathy, the aliena- 
tion of the heart from God ; and, positively, sin 
is the persistent choice of self-will rather than 
of God’s will as the end and rule of life. 

See, then, how zzward sin is. I may be no 
drunkard, no sensualist, no covetous person ; 
I may be enlightened and virtuous, but if in 
my soul I am persistently resisting God, choosing 
as the end and rule of my life my self-will, then 
I am verily a sinner, essentially not different 
from the vile and vicious. How does this 
humble us! We, equally with them, are guilty 
before God. Salvation for us is through the 
same gate of faith in Christ as for them. There 
is no difference. 

And herein we behold the exceeding s¢zfulness 
of sin. What are we poor, finite creatures before 
the Lord God, the Infinite? Where wast thou 
when God laid the foundations of the earth? 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades 
or loose the bands of Orion? Didst thou make 
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thyself? What knowest thou? Where is thy 
righteousness? Yet behold how we, so finite, 
so impotent, so ignorant, dare in our sin to 
throw off the authority of God and to say to 
Him, “Who areyou? Why should I serve you? 
What right have you over me?” Behold, too, 
how sin, in this choice of self rather than of God, 
says to God, “My way is better than yours ; 
I know better than you; I can do for myself 
better than you can do for me.” Behold, further, 
how sin in its more developed stage says to 
God, “You are not supreme; I, man, am 
supreme. Or, if you are supreme, I would you 
were not; I hate your rule, I would o’erturn 
your throne.” Oh, brethren, the temerity, the 
arrogancy, the blasphemy of sin! its awful 
wickedness! How can God be other than 
separate from sin, and from the sinner who will 
cleave to sin? Separation from God, with whom 
alone there are light and love and life! Sepa- 
ration from God! ’tis death! ’tis hell! But that 
which separates us from God is not our weak- 
ness, not our limitations, not our ignorance, not 
our follies, not our vices—but our sin. And 
yet there in our heart, beneath our fine respecta- 
bilities, hides away this awfully malignant thing, 
apparently so slight and not evil, this persistent 
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choosing of self-will rather than of God’s 
will, of darkness rather than of light. 

But, brethren, our freedom, which thus makes 
our sin so real and guilty, gives us also the 
possibility of salvation. ‘There, jin that love 
of truth in your soul, in that wanting to be 
right, in that wish to be good, in that aspiration 
to the holy, in that movement to prayer, to 
God, to take your place in the great fight for 
truth and right—in these God is; these are the 
immanent God in you; you feel they are. 
“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if any 
man hear My voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with Me.” 

But perhaps you complain, “These are but 
desires. Oh that a compelling force was upon 
me, to make me choose! Why does not the 
immanent God in Christ open as well as knock 
at the door ?” 

He will not, because He, the immanent God, 
is also the transcendent God who has created you 
a free spirit. God within you will go thus far, 
right up to the line of that mystic space where 
your free spirit abides and acts; that line, 
revering His own supreme creation—your free 
spirit—God will not cross. You therefore, you 
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yourself must exert yourself to choose and act. 
Your spirit must move and meet God within 
you ; you must respond to Him, welcome Him 
there, surrender yourself to Him there. 

This free surrender is the supreme act of 
our spirit, the act in which we receive the 
forgiveness of our sin and in which we find and 
realise ourselves. God in Christ thus with our 
free choice in the vital, all-controlling centre of 
our personality, is our salvation. That supreme 
act of our free spirit, once taken and ever 
renewed, we are henceforth not a movement of a 
molecule in the vast organism of the universe, 
but a son of God, a free spirit, self-determined, 
pulsating with the life eternal and graced with 
the dignity of being an intelligent and willing 
co-worker with God, from whom and through 
whom and unto whom are all things ; to whom 
be glory for ever. 


II 


THE IMMANENCE OF GOD AND 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


A SERMON BY REV. ALBERT GOODRICH, D.D. 


(Of Manchester, Ex-Chairman of The Congregational Union of 
England and Wales) 


Who, being in the form of God, counted it not a prize 
to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men.—/Ai/. ii. 6, 7. 


UR religious thought is shaped to no small 
extent by prevailing scientific and philo- 
sophical ideas. For the last two centuries 
mechanical views of the world prevailed. Matter 
was called dead matter ; inertia was its primal 
quality ; a bit of clay was its typical specimen. 
And God was thought of as a potter working at 
this clay as a mechanic from the outside of it. 
Newton seems to have viewed the world of 
matter as a sort of billiard-ball on the table of 
the universe, struck in all sorts of directions by 
15 
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force applied from without. Descartes dug 
deep and broad the chasm between mind and 
matter till there seemed to be no possibility 
of communication between them. In theology 
the mechanical view of the world received 
perhaps its fullest expression in Paley’s famous 
work on Natural Theology in which he repre- 
sents the world as a manufactured article, say a 
watch, and God as the artisan ; God thus having 
no living connection with the world, He being 
outside of it and working upon it. 

From this extreme view of the transcendence 
of God science, in giving us a new idea of 
matter, has done much to redeem us. Matter, 
science now Says, is not dead; it is very vital. 
You cannot find the inert, solid bit of matter. 
A block of iron is not solid ; its particles do not 
touch ; they are all separate and violently active. 
The atoms are, if we may so say, all alive and 
kicking. The atoms behave themselves as 
sentient things, so that Professor Clifford spoke 
of them as having a bit of “mind stuff,’ and 
Haeckel talks of them as “atom souls.” And 
now we are taught that these atoms themselves 
are not hard points of matter, but are made up of 
myriads of electrons, z.e. minute points of electric 
force. Some therefore contend that the ulti- 
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mate substance of matter is two-sided, one side 
being mind and the other matter. The universe 
of things and life is all of one substance. Hence 
it is suggested that the universe is one vast 
organism, and that the dance of the planetary 
system over our heads may be but the dance of 
the molecules of some cosmic consciousness of 
which God is the brain and soul. 

Thus, quickened by science, our modern 
Christian thought has become more and more 
possessed with the truth of the immanence of 
God. We smile at the old Jewish thought that 
God wrought hard for six days in building up 
the world and then, being fatigued, He on the 
seventh day gave Himself a rest. We do not 
forget that Jesus Christ said, “My Father never 
rested ; His work has ever been His rest; He 
works to-day in upholding all things; He 
works to-day in healing the sick as much as He 
worked yesterday in putting, as you think, the 
world together. My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” We all, with Carlyle, have a joust 
at the eight-day-clock theory of the universe, ze. 
that God made and wound up the universe and 
then left it to go on ticking and striking. The 
potter and clay idea we have embalmed and put 
under a glass case. Paley, with his watch theory, 
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we long ago respectably buried. We all now 
quote with approbation Wordsworth’s great lines 
expressing the immanence of God: 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky and the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit which impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


But have we not now need to remind our- 
selves that God is transcendent as well as 
immanent, and that only as we hold God’s 
transcendence is our view of His immanence 
saved from Pantheism? Is not the tendency 
to dwell on God’s immanence so as to obscure 
or even to suppress certain elements of the 
Christian truth? God, eg, was in Moses and 
Sakya-Mouni, in Isaiah and Plato, in Amos 
and Zoroaster, in all races and individuals. True, 
but this truth is now being so insisted on as to 
raise the belief that of the ever-ascending process 
of God’s immanence the divinity of Christ is 
but the consummation. Let us then view this 
immanence of God in relation to the divinity of 
Christ. 

What we do mean by the proper divinity of 
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Jesus Christ? The New Testament bids us think 
of the Son of God as eternally pre-existent in the 
Godhead on an equality with God the Father. 
Christ Himself spoke of the glory which He had 
with the Father before the world was. It is 
impossible, I think, to whittle down these 
utterances to the hellenistic notion of the pre- 
existence of ideas. The Son was with the God- 
head. This Son of God, not God in the sense of 
the Godhead, became incarnate. Theology does 
not speak of the Incarnation of God, but of the 
Son of God ; philosophy speaks of the Incarna- 
tion of God. The Godhead, eternal, infinite, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, was not 
incarnate, but the Son of God. 

How? In answer we follow St. Paul. Inthe 
fulness of time the Son of God emptied Himself 
of the form of God, ze. of the majesty of the 
Godhead, of the omnipresence, the omniscience, 
and the omnipotence of God; divested Himself, 
as it were, of these more external attributes of 
the Godhead, and took to Himself the form of 
a servant ; He individualized Himself under the 
form of a man in such a manner that the entire 
sum of holy powers was involved therein. The 
Son of God on earth possessed His Godhead 
under the conditions imposed by a human 
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individuality, in the limited forms of a human 
consciousness. The Son of God on earth accord- 
ingly was not present in two places at one and 
thesame time. He did not know all things ; He © 
could not do all things. He who was rich 
in these divine powers for our sakes became 
poor. He being in the form of God counted it 
not a prize to be on an equality with God, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant. 
“Oh, but,” it is said to this, “it is recorded that 
in Him dwelt all the fulness (the pleroma) of the 
Godhead bodily.” Yes, the fulness of, but not the 
Godhead. What is the fulness, the pleroma, the 
essence of the Godhead? Isit power unlimited? 
Nay, that is a form of rather than the fulness of 
the Godhead. The lion or mammoth, the sea in 
storm or the volcano active—great power is not 
more divine than the good man. Is all know- 
ledge the fulness or essence of the Godhead ? 
Nay, Dr. Dryasdust, with his universal know- 
ledge, is not so divine as the prophet Isaiah. 
The “ Encyclopedia Britannica” is not a more 
divine book than the Gospels. Though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and all 
knowledge, and have not love, I am nothing. 
Love, moral and spiritual perfection, is the 
pleroma or fulness of the Godhead. Beyond all 
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controversy this fulness dwelt in Jesus Christ 
bodily. 

The’ possibility of this Incarnation is given in 
the immanence of God. God, as reason, is im- 
manent in nature; that is to say, God’s reason, 
as conditioned by nature, dwells in nature and 
is its sustaining and formative principle. God, 
however, as personal love, is not and cannot be 
in physical nature. But is not the fulness of 
man personal love, as it is the fulness of God? 
Personality in God is not a totally different 
thing in God from what it isin man. Justice in 
God is not quite another thing from justice in 
man. 

Since, then, there is this community of natures, 
since the divine and human are not exclusive 
of or foreign to each other—essentially they are 
the same though infinitely different in range— 
is there any insuperable difficulty in conceiving 
that the only begotten Son of God should so 
empty and humble Himself, should so repress 
and limit Himself, as to pass into and take upon 
Him the human and live the divine life under 
the human conditions upon earth? This su- 
preme act of love the eternal Son of God 
accomplished for us, Blessed be His name! 
And in His life in the flesh there were a force 
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and splendour of personality, an absolute free- 
dom from sin, a radiant perfection of character 
which have convinced all the generations that He 
was none other than God, the eternal Light, 
softened and shadowed by the veil of flesh, 
dwelling among us, our Light, the Light of the 
world. 

How became He incarnate? Whether or not 
by virgin-birth may be left as an open question. 
The New Testament suggests other ways. 
But now, brethren, much of modern thought 
appears to press this immanence of God in man 
so as to imply that Jesus Christ was no more 
than a man of unusual capacity for the divine, 
that His divinity differs in no way from the 
divinity of John Smith. We are all potential 
Christs, it says. Yes, if that is but a rhetorical 
way of saying we all may be conformed to 
the image of Christ. But no, if it means that 
Christ no more pre-existed as the only begotten 
Son of God than did we. Of the Son of God’s 
supreme, supernatural act of emptying Himself 
of the form of God this modern thought is 
silent. ; 

Yes, confess some, we are silent, because we 
do not believe in such an act. God is in the 
race, and His spirit, as the race becomes more 
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spiritual, increasingly incarnates itself. The 
Incarnation of God is no more than the consum- 
mation of an age-long, world-wide process. 
Christ is the Incarnation of the divine, grow- 
ingly prepared for in the spiritual consciousness 
of the Jewish race, as Plato is the incarnation of 
the intellectual, long prepared for in the hellenic 
consciousness. The Incarnation isa moment, and 
but a moment, in the cosmic process, Christ’s 
divinity is a stage, and but a stage, in the mighty 
evolutionary drama. The Incarnation thus, 
argues this way of thought, makes no break, 
postulates no supernatural act. 

True, it does not. True also it does not 
recognize, what the New Testament and the 
Church through all its ages throb with—viz. 
that the only begotten Son of God did on our 
behalf that deed like to, but surpassing in its 
love and supernatural character, the act of 
creation itself—that deed of emptying Himself 
of the form of God and taking upon Him the 
form of a servant. That deed, though prepared 
for by evolution, is not strictly in the evolutionary 
process ; it is a deed from the outside, and above 
it. That deed is not the act of the immanent 
God in the race, but of the transcendent God 
above the race, who was before ever the race 
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EE a 
was. This New Testament view, however, 
of the Incarnation is not out of harmony with 
evolution. The evolutionary process itself, as 
at present known, includes great leaps, postu- 
lates, as it seems to many, personal acts as 
distinct from impersonal process, such as the 
acts which leapt over the vast chasms between 
the non-living and the living, between the 
irrational and the rational, between the im- 
personal animal and the personal man. Of 
the same distinct personal order of acts as 
may be thought necessary to leap these breaks 
in the evolutionary process was the act, only 
vaster, by which the only begotten Son of God 
emptied Himself of the form of God and took 
upon Him the form ofa servant. Or, to put it 
figuratively: this act of Incarnation was not as 
one of the crew of the foundering world-vessel 
rising up to be a competent deliverer, was not 
the act of one in the vessel, but of one above and 
beyond the world-vessel, descending into it in a 
super-normal way, and then, with superhuman 
power, saving it from foundering and heading it, 
and still is heading it, for its destined port. 
Then, brethren, how great is the significance 
of this God-man in the world! How natural it 
is that He should have taken the all-commanding 
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position He has in the world’s thought and life, 
a position transcending that of great men as 
His origin and personality transcend theirs. 
“God does nothing,” unbelieving men, oppressed 
with the world’s evil, have said. Behold the 
Word become flesh; behold the only begotten 
Son of God in the form of a servant among us, 
and who can say God does nothing for us? 
Behold that Son of God on the cross obedient 
to death for our sins, and who can say God 
does nothing for us? God there has done His 
best, His greatest for us. Herein is love; you 
may see it here and there in gleams, but in 
full noontide splendour herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us and sent 
His Son. 

Cur deus homo? Why did the Son of God 
thus empty Himself and take upon Him the 
form of a servant? To reveal God and to atone 
for sin. But what is the atonement? The 
atonement is not, as it has been flippantly said 
to be, another taking my beating. That no 
Christian teacher nowadays teaches. What, 
then, is it? Behold the life of the Son of God 
among us in the form of a servant; how 
absolutely sinless, how radiantly holy, how He 
grieves for and with the sinful, especially there 
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in Gethsemane! Behold how the Son of God 
in the flesh submits Himself to the pains and 
penalties of life in this sinful world; how He 
resists not sin in sinful man nailing Him to the 
cross ; how His mighty soul is there overwhelmed 
with sorrow for and at all this sin ; how there His 
pure heart is crushed beneath the realization of 
sin’s vast weight of guilt. Beholding this, and 
remembering that herein Christ is the revelation 
of God, the Son revealing the Father, can any 
doubt that God is infinitely separate from sin— 
that He cannot tolerate it in His presence or the 
soul cleaving to it? If this God freely and 
instantaneously forgives sin, can any doubt that 
it is not because He makes light of sin? This 
sorrow of God in Christ over and for sin is, I 
believe, of the essence of the Atonement. This 
vast sorrow expressed openly on the cross 
satisfies or atones His holiness requiring the 
public exposure and condemnation of sin. Who 
is the more ready to forgive the vice and 
cruelty of their son—the father, angry at the 
sin and shame, or the mother, seeing more the 
sin of the sin yet whose heart is well-nigh 
broken at her. boy’s wickedness? That sorrow 
of the mother’s pure heart atones her holy 
conscience, quenches its condemnation, leaving 
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her love to go forth in forgiveness. It is no less 
thus with God. The cross in God atones the 
conscience of God. 

Here, then, in the Son of God incarnate and 
crucified for our sin, is the love of God. Here 
also is the holiness of God. Here is de- 
liverance from deserved condemnation, and here 


is inspiration to love which is the fulfilment of 
law. 


III 
>IN AND EVIL 


BY THE REV. Di W. SIMON, D-D: 
(Principal of the Yorkshire United College, Bradford) 


Sin is transgression of law.—1 /ohz iii 4. 


OWEVER far back the traces of man 
are followed on the earth, we are sure 
to encounter the dark fact of sin. Nor is it 
merely what we now, from our higher point of 
view, call sin, but what was then also regarded 
and treated as such. Certain modes of acting 
and speaking were branded as wrong. And 
not only acts and words, considered by them- 
selves, but the men who did the acts and spoke 
the words, were treated as blamable.. There is, 
in short, no human history without sin and 
sinners. 
If you ask for the evidence of what I have 
thus stated I refer you, first and foremost, to 
29 
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human languages. There is not a single known 
speech, however scanty it may be or seem to be, 
that does not include a full, if not an undue, 
proportion of words which designate modes of 
behaviour as wrong. Pages on pages might be 
filled with terms denoting various forms and 
degrees of wrongdoing, in various intensities of 
culpability, that occur in our own language, from 
mild ones like “naughty” to the very strongest 
ones, like infamous, villainous, infernal, fiendlike. 

Even where no traditions or folklore tell us 
about the moral life and thoughts of men, traces 
have been handed down in words which speak 
as plainly of the action of conscience as the 
boulders embedded in moorland speak of the 
action of ice or floods in ages long gone by. 

More clearly, though not more really, the same 
thing is demonstrated by the family and social 
customs and institutions, and by folklore, litera- 
ture, and even by songs where they exist. 
Superstitions and religious rites and ceremonies 
testify too in most varied ways to the real 
though vague consciousness that sins are sins 
against higher divine powers, and that evils are 
often the expression of the judgment of these 
powers on human conduct. 

I have referred thus briefly to these facts 
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because a considerable number of people are 
influenced, if not possessed, by a vague idea 
that somehow sin is a matter of revelation, and 
forms an essential part of the Christian system. 
This isa mistake. The Bible and Christianity 
take sin for granted. They conceive it as some- 
thing which has intruded itself into God’s world, 
which is opposed to His holy will, and which 
He seeks to eliminate by the redemptive means 
whose working constitutes the peculiarity of the 
history of Israel and is supremely embodied in 
the life, death, and resurrection of the Son of 
His love. 

At the same time let me add that, though 
the Bible and Christianity rather presuppose sin 
than teach it or bring it, it is also true that 
through the Bible and Christianity the conscious- 
ness of sin has become much clearer, much 
fuller, much more intense. Indeed, so different 
is the standard of sin, at all events in Christen- 
dom, from that which is found in the darker and 
darkest parts of heathendom, that it may at first 
sight seem to be at least an exaggeration, if not 
an untruth, to say that the knowledge of sin is 
not first brought to them by Christianity. 

In saying that at a very very early period 
men are found treating each other’s and their 
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own acts as wrong, and themselves as wrong- 
doers, I do not mean that wrongdoing was 
to them precisely what wrongdoing is or ought 
to be to most of us. So far as we can judge 
they have never been without the idea of sin; 
but their estimate of, and feeling towards, be- 
haviour which was deemed sinful has varied 
infinitely ; nay more, they have been far from 
agreeing about the same acts. In hosts of cases 
conduct which one tribe regarded as wrong has 
been regarded by another as right; or that 
which in one tribe was deemed right, or treated 
as of little consequence, in another has been 
counted a most heinous offence. 

But now let us ask, What have men meant 
when they applied this term sin to modes of 
behaviour or acts? And what is its real essential 
meaning ? 

So far as I can see, and so far as eminent 
thinkers of all countries supply guidance, its 
most general and essential meaning has been 
and is “behaviour or conduct that ought not to 
be, that needed not to be ; which owes its being 
to free choice or action ; and for which, there- 
fore, the actor is to be blamed.” This, stated 
in the simplest and most general way, has been 
the judgment of men. 
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I do not mean, of course, that the judgment 
has always been put into words. Men express 
judgments by acts, gestures, looks, as well as 
by words. But in one way or another men 
everywhere and always have shown that thus 
they judged or thought about conduct which 
they characterized or treated as sinful or 
wrong. 

Before going further I should like to warn 
you, as perhaps I ought to have done before, 
that when “sin” is spoken of, as for example 
in the expressions “sin entered the world,” 
“sin conceived” and so on, it is not to be 
regarded as a positive real force or power, 
either personal or impersonal, either virus or 
poison or miasma or anything else, distinct from 
men who commit sin and are sinners. The 
word denotes a quality that inheres frst of all 
in certain modes of behaviour, outward or in- 
ward ; then in the man himself who behaves 
wrongly, constituting what we call his character. 
Men first make themselves—that is, their char- 
acters—sinful by sins of thought, word, deed, 
and so on ; chen of course their characters impel 
them to go on sinning. For we are all of us 
always engaged in making ourselves either 
true, pure, righteous, holy; or false, impure, 
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unrighteous, wicked ; and the selves we produce 
go on producing as they have been constituted. 

But now to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the question which I raised, What 
is sin? 

Philosophers and theologians have not been 
satisfied with the simple characterization of the 
phenomenon previously given. They have tried 
to find for it what they consider an intelligible 
origin, to trace it to roots in the system of 
the universe. “It ought not to be”—yes, that 
is so, they concede, but how and why has it 
come to be? And when the reply is given, 
“Man was able to sin and freely chose to 
sin,” they are not content, because it leaves 
them still face to face with the problem how 
man came to choose to do what he ought not 
to do. Like the scientists of the present day, 
nearly all philosophers have more or less con- 
sciously been controlled by the assumption that 
everything, sin included, has its definite place in 
the great chain of causation which binds all events 
with each other back to the very beginning. 
To halt at the free will of man, they maintain, 
is to set up a new beginning, if God began 
the universe, or to zwtroduce a beginning, if the 
universe is eternal, as Pantheism teaches— 
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which would be to break the chain of causation 
and reduce the whole to confusion. 

Various attempts have been made to account 
for the behaviour on man’s part which has been 
and is called sin. It is one of the most in- 
teresting chapters of the history of human 
thought, though so far as old and oft-exploded 
theories keep reappearing in new guises, its 
study is apt to leave behind a melancholy 
impression. Especially is this the case when 
not only intellectual confusion, but practical 
mischief, is being caused. 

One thing is true of them all without excep- 
tion; namely, that whether sin is the privation 
of being which marks the finite as compared 
with the infinite, or absolute; or is due to the 
necessity for the existence of moral evil in a 
world that is in any true sense morally good; 
or is a misleading or delusive phase of con- 
sciousness incident to development ; or is trace- 
able to the start gained by the flesh over the 
spirit in the growth of the individual man; 
or is due to the animalism which, according 
to some evolutionists, lingers in humanity as 
an inheritance from its animal ancestry; or is 
referable to “the infinite network of relations 
between each part and every other in the 
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eternal All” or “ Universe,” and is by us called 
evil, though it must be really good ; or is deemed 
explicable for by an original and essential 
personal or impersonal dualism of the universe ; 
or, finally, has been decreed by God Himself, 
either for inexplicable reasons, or, as we are 
now being told, “for the demonstration of the 
essential nature of good,’—each and all of 
these explanations, either straight out or by 
roundabout ways, land us in the denial of 
any real difference between morality and im- 
morality, between right and wrong, between 
good and evil. Accept any one of them and 
there is no good, there is no evil, either moral 
or natural. Humanity’s self-blame, self-punish- 
ment for sin; humanity's moans and groans 
over sorrow, disease, and suffering, have all 
alike, through all these long ages, and still 
are, nought but delusion—nought but vain 
imaginations. 

What then, we have still to ask, is “that 
which ought not to be”? What is it that 
makes sin something that ought not to be? 
Is there some standard or rule which fixes what 
ought to be, and what ought not to be? 

These questions are answered for us suc- 
cinctly and satisfactorily by the apostle John, 
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when he says “sin is the transgression of the 
law”; or, as the Greek words might be 
rendered, “sin is lawlessness.” 

But our appreciation of John’s answer will 
depend on the view we take of the seat and 
scope of law. 

The reference here and elsewhere must not 
be confined to the law, as understood by the 
Jews ; nor to the entire Old Testament ; nor to 
the Sermon on the Mount; nor to that code 
supplemented by the other moral teachings of 
Christ, and the teachings of the apostles. For 
its real significance we need to go back to the 
source out of which all laws flowed—those of 
the New Testament as well as those of the 
Old Testament ; nay more, those of Confucius, 
or of the Vedas, or of Buddhism ; or those of 
Hammurabi, Lycurgus, and others, so far as 
they have been and are valid and true. 

Now, what is that source? I suppose it is 
nowadays universally recognized as a fact 
that there are laws interwoven with the very 
substance of every living thing, which either do 
or are meant to regulate the discharge of its 
functions and the performance of its activities. 
An apple-tree, for example, grows in a particular 
way; it develops a particular bark; it pro- 
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duces a special kind of leaf, flower, and fruit, 
and so on, all of which are different from those 
of a pear-tree, still more different from those of 
chestnut-tree. These are activities, modes of a 
behaviour. Why do these trees behave thus 
and thus? Not because it is prescribed from 
without by some gardener or other power, but 
because of laws regulating them from within. 
The law of the behaviour of an apple-tree is 
written, so to speak, in its very constitution— 
in the seed, in the shrub, in the young tree, 
in the full-grown tree. All that the apple-tree 
can ever do, all its modes of behaviour, are as 
it were anticipated in this immanent, this inter- 
woven, invisible code. 

The same thing holds true of all living 
beings. It holds equally true of every human 
being. Man is no exception. Interwoven 
with, written in his very constitution, immanent 
in his essential nature, there is an invisible code 
of laws according to which he is meant to live, 
to behave, to conduct himself, in all the circum- 
stances in which he can ever be placed from 
childhood to extremest old age, and then 
beyond. This is the meaning of law, which 
lies behind the allusions to it contained in the 
Bible. If you examine them all in the light of 
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this position you will find that they fit into and 
supplement each other! 

What has now been presented in terms of 
law might be presented in another way, as 
follows, without affecting the argument. 

All living systems are capable of adapting or 
accommodating themselves, within limits, to their 
environment. A plant, for example, turns its 
leaves towards the light; trees, especially on 
the sea-coast, turn their branches away from the 
prevailing winds. This is their constitution. 
So also men react by thought and speech and 
gesture and feeling towards their environ- 
ment. The ways in which they are designed 
to react or to respond are what I mean 
by the laws written in their nature. Every 
force or being has its laws. We frequently 
indeed speak as if laws were forces, but this 
is not because they are identical, but because 
the two are never found separate. 

Man’s constitution, however, is marked by 
two most important characteristics which cause 
him to differ from all other living beings. It 
is these two characteristics which are the key 
to the possibility of sin. 


1 See Romans ii. 14. 
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The first is, that a great number of the com- 
mands of this invisible code, as I have termed 
it, have to be made known to him before he can 
obey them. This is not the case with all, for 
we are constantly obeying hosts of laws as 
automatically, unconsciously, and involuntarily 
as, say, an apple-tree or an animal; but it is so 
with many. 

The second characteristic which separates 
man from all other living creatures on the earth 
is that he is free to obey or disobey many—not 
all—of the laws of this immanent invisible code 
of hisbeing. Hecan say either practically—that 
is implicitly ; or explicitly—that is consciously, 
“I will” or “I will not”; nay more, he can go 
further and say, implicitly or explicitly, “1 mean 
to do just as I like; I won’t be bound by any 
law, not even if the law be one of my own 
nature.” 

If there were only one man in existence and 
absolutely no other being whatever, he could 
only behave or act towards himself, and he 
would only have himself to consider and please, 
when he behaved or acted ; or, if there existed 
only one man and zz addition the natural 
world, he would only have to consider the 
natural world and himself; he would only 
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need to please himself, and to consider the world 
of nature so far as it had to do with his welfare 
and pleasure. 

Whether in either of these suppositions sin 
would be possible we need not stay to inquire, 
though the question obviously has some im- 
portant bearings. 

Asa matter of fact, however, every man isa 
member not only of the great body of humanity, 
but of a vast system which includes both the 
universe and God Himself its Creator and Origi- 
nator. As such he is related firs¢ of all to him- 
self, then to his fellow-men, zhex and supremely 
to God the Great Father ; and being thus related 
he has to behave to each and all in certain ways 
which in themselves are as fixed and determinate 
as the ways in which any of the things around 
him behave to each other. 

Now sin is committed whenever man either 
fails to act towards himself or towards his 
fellow-man or towards God as the invisible code 
of his being requires ; still more when he acts in 
direct opposition to its requirements. Or, other- 
wise put, he sins when he fails to veact normally, 
or when he reacts abnormally on or towards 
his fellow-men or God. 

And as the fitness of any man to react norm- 
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ally on the system to which he belongs depends 
largely on his treatment of himself, his sins 
against his fellow-men and God begin primarily 
with neglect or injury inflicted on himself. 

Sin is thus a quality common, jirst, to all 
free and conscious activities which do not agree 
with the code written tn our constitution ; and, 
secondly, to the character which ts generated by 
such activities. 

If we ask, What, then, are the laws of this 
invisible code? What are the modes of reaction 
indicated by our constitution? Ianswer: They 
are summed up in the words of Christ, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and soul and strength.” This is the ideal. 

As the various colours blend to form white 
light, so the infinite variety of laws found in 
the code of which I have spoken may be said 
to converge in these two great commands, taken 
over by Christ from the Old Testament. 

No human being, however, attains at the 
very beginning to the ideal—especially not to 
that of loving God with all his heart. But 
such non-attainment, taken by itself, is not sin. 
Sin is either the fazlure to attain each stage 
as its turn arrives or behaviour that is contrary 
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to the stage which has been reached. As all 
right relation to God begins with reverence, 
or, as it is termed in the Old Testament, 
“fear,” so all sin against God begins with 
irreverence, taking the name of God in vain— 
carelessness about His claims, and so forth. 

As regards our fellow-men. The earliest 
mode of behaviour to them required by our 
constitution is to treat every one with due respect 
or honour or consideration: the earliest of 
sins, accordingly, is the treatment of men with 
disrespect, to be regardless of them, to ignore 
them, to do them dishonour. 

Two points still need to be touched upon 
before I close. The first is, how men are to 
know the laws of their invisible code; the 
second is, does the view expounded allow of 
our treating all sins as sins against God? 

As to the first point: men need light in 
order that ‘hey, or, as we are in the habit of 
saying, their conscience, may discern their duty. 
Some light comes from natural experience ; 
more comes from their fellow-men; but only 
they who walk in the light that streams on 
their own nature and on their human environment 
through God’s revelation of Himself in the 
history of Israel and in His Son Christ Jesus 
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can ever be sure that they are carrying out the 
behests of their own constitution. 

As to the second point. The view set forth 
would seem in some sense to make man his 
own legislator and law, and to imply that 
obedience and disobedience alike affect himself 
or his constitution alone. His immanent code 
may require him to love God supremely ; but 
this is, so to speak, his own claim on himself ; 
his nature imposes this duty on him. Why, 
then, it will be asked, are any sins sins against 
God except the violation of this particular 
obligation? What has God to do with our 
violation of the obligations we owe to ourselves 
and to our fellow-men? 

My answer to these questions is that inasmuch 
as God is the Originator of the universe all its 
laws are of His ordaining, every code im- 
manent in any part of the world, whether in 
a tree or an animal or a man, is of divine 
enactment. The laws immanent in an apple-tree 
are as truly the divine voice as are the laws 
immanent in man. One might even go so far 
as to say that in the tree there is a very real 
conscience, which, though neither heard nor 
read by the tree itself, is the veritable voice 
of God. For the same reasons, though with 
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greater fitness, it may be said that the code 
immanent in man, with every one of its laws, 
is the voice of God to him. The difference 
between him and other beings is that he is 
able to read the law, he is able to obey or 
disobey the law, and he is able to recognize 
God as the Author and supreme Lawgiver of 
the world. 

This is the ultimate reason why every act 
of disobedience to the laws immanent in our 
own nature, whether they relate to God or 
man or ourselves, is an act of disobedience to 
God. All sin is transgression of law; and as 
all law is from God, sin is, at its deepest, ze. 
most essentially, disobedience to God. And 
when disobedience becomes wilful ; when actual 
disobedience becomes dislike of obedience ; when 
dislike passes into hatred of obedience, and 
such hatred takes entire possession of a man, 
his sin has become “ lawlessness” in the proper 
sense of the term and he himself has become 
a conscious rebel against God. 


IV 


IMMANENCE AND INCARNATION 


BY THE REV, P. T. FORSYTH -M.A., D:D. 
(Principal of Hackney College, London, and Ex-Chairman of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales) 

N the remarks I here venture on I should 

like it to be understood that I am dealing 
with a school, or rather a tendency, developed 
mainly in Germany, whose representatives differ 
considerably among themselves on certain points. 
I mention this because I do not wish to act as 
the critic of individuals. There are few in- 
dividuals in whom all the features of the move- 
ment are embodied. And any individual may 
readily and truly say that such and such a 
feature does not mark him. 

The idea of the divine immanence affects the 
preacher’s mental world rather than his moral 
message. It belongs to his study and not to 
his pulpit. It pertains to his scheme of the 
world rather than to his gospel of its destiny, 
to his culture and not his vocation. It is not 
even a theologoumenon, but rather a_philo- 
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sopheme, whose influence for thought has been 
great, for theology, but indirect, and for saving 
faith nothing. We certainly do owe it some- 
thing that it would be unfair to ignore. We 
owe something to a theory of the divine 
immanence which, more than a century ago, 
rescued us from a distant deism, confirmed our 
faith in the rationality of the world, and went 
on to deepen our cosmic emotion to be almost 
an order of religion. It is a theory which has 
thus had its effect on some moods and ex- 
pressions of religion. But with evangelical faith 
it has little to do. It preoccupies us with the 
physical notion of monistic process, instead of 
the moral notion of personality and freedom of 
action and crisis, sin and sanctity. It does not 
go to the depths. It speculates about a Christ 
made flesh, but it never gauges the true seat of 
Incarnation—a Christ made sin. It is not a 
theology of Incarnation. You do not surmount 
by it the Unitarian position, but only the 
deistic. Plenty of Unitarians would hold it, 
and do. The whole New England school of 
transcendentalists did, with their opalescent 
creed. Its classic head is Spinoza, who came 
to his own a century ago. Without a positive 
Christianity it becomes pantheist, and not 
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theist, because it destroys the fundamental 
relation of God to the world as Creator to 
creature. It promotes a theosophic mysticism 
detached from positive faith. It makes God 
at best more of a near presence than a moral 
historic power. And faith is above mere piety 
in that it does not think of God’s presence 
so much as of His saving power. Christianity 
did not come to teach us God’s presence, nor 
merely to convey it. And, above all, the notion, 
dear as it is to the modern mind, is defective 
in this, that it discourages the sense of guilt 
and the miracle of grace. It antiquates the 
Reformation. Every modern tendency has to 
be discarded which does that. It loses re- 
demption in evolution. And if a modern idea 
so great as that of God’s immanence in the 
world be pressed to the denial of God as a 
self-complete moral person, complete and holy, 
and not at the mercy of nature and evolution, 
then the doctrine must be left to the philo- 
sophers entirely and the iridescent religionists. 
It is of no value for morals. It has not the 
note of redemption. It is even of mischief. 
And for moral purposes we must turn to a 
doctrine which the young readily confuse with 
immanence—the doctrine of Incarnation. Im- | 
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manence is only philosophic, Incarnation alone 
is ethical ; not because it is human, but because 
it.is seriously human, human in the large and 
thorough style, ze. historic. We turn from a 
doctrine of God’s immanence in nature, and 
especially in human nature, to the doctrine of 
His Incarnation in a Redeemer from nature and 
from the moral enmity of its egotism against 
God. Monism is quite irrelevant to the Christian 
life, which is not concerned as to how we construe 
God but how we face Him. For moral life we 
must have a dualism and a reconciliation, not 
a monism with a mere identity and continuity. 
And with monism the preacher has nothing to 
do, unless he is a philosopher in the wrong 
place, and a guesser where we want a revealer. 
Such at least is the line the Protestant 
preacher must take, who is more concerned 
with a gospel than a theosophy, and more en- 
gaged with sin than sentiment. His theosophy 
of immanence will give him but a relative sin, 
not an absolute—a lapse and not a sin; and 
therefore it yields but a relative Saviour and not 
an eternal, who brings an amnesty and not a 
salvation, who claims from us but a partial 
devotion and not an entire, and who asserts a 
kingship more figurative than real. The imman- 
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ence of God in human nature gives you but the 
development of the divine in man in unbroken 
unity—which is a mere philosopheme, absolutely 
fatal to a gospel, and welcome chiefly either to 
the half-taught, or to moral minors. I say 
moral minors, because it is a doctrine which 
when translated into ethics means determinism, 
and the extinction of that freedom of will which 
gives morality any existence. 

The doctrine of immanence, taken alone, 
means, further, that in this process of spiritual 
evolution every religion has its place, and 
Christ’s place is but on the summit, and on 
the summit only up till now. As we progress 
His place may be, probably will be, taken by 
another. For, whereas the theology of the 
Gospel teaches that the whole Trinity was 
involved in revelation and redemption, this 
theory teaches that the whole and final Godhead 
was not acting in Christ. You cannot expect 
the finality of what is merely an evolving series 
in its middle, but only at its close, which is 
still far away. God, it believes, has yet more 
light and truth to break out of our holy 
race than was contained in Christ. We may 
yet have what Tyndall used to desiderate—a 
figure yet to come who should add to the 
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sainthood of Jesus the genius of a Helmholtz 
and of a Milton. Soin Christ we have neither 
final revelation, absolute guilt, human dignity, 
nor eternal salvation. All is flattened, diluted, 
and dispowered. And the cross is but in the 
nature of things. It is somewhere in the suburbs 
of Godhead, and not at its centre. Sin, there- 
fore, does not go to God’s heart. It does not 
sting Him mortally. It is not death to God, 
but a negative factor in His scheme. It does 
not challenge and kill what makes God God. 
It does not raise the last issue of humanity, and 
it does not elicit the last resource of God. It 
lives in the region of idyll and high-class 
melodrama. Guilt is not the tragedy of the 
universe. And indeed wise men do not take 
things tragically at all. And so they lived 
happy ever after. 

You may lecture about all this with great 
charm and interest. It is the nemesis of our 
godless cult of simplicity, due to mental casual- 
ness and want of intellectual will in Christian 
people. But it will not preach. Effective 
preachers hold it, but it destroys a preaching 
church. There is not enough moral passion left 
for preaching. It makes an optimistic, con- 
genial, ethereal, limpid religion : 
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O fons Blandusiz, splendidior vitro, 
Non sine floribus 
Unde loquaces 
Lymphe desiliunt tuce, 


but it makes no Gospel, for it demands no 
grace. 

And I will confess that I am more concerned 
about the effect of this doctrine in erasing the 
miracle of grace from God’s relation with the 
soul than I am about its discrediting of miracle 
in God’s relations with nature. For the idea 
of God as immanent love may turn Him into 
no more than the upper Nature, Nature on a 
higher plane. He is a striving Nature, which 
at last experienced the immense relief of com- 
plete self-expression in Christ. And that is 
all that some mean by the satisfaction offered 
to God in Christ. A pent-up God at last got 
relief in Christ, and His joy lies in that relief. 
I need hardly point out that that is a deification 
of Christ beyond what is claimed by any 
doctrine of Incarnation known to the Church. 
The practical result is that our religion, in 
becoming part of the action of this immanent 
love, becomes a quite natural thing, and easily 
drops to a matter of course. Christianity 
becomes but natural religion highly spiritualized. 
Its goal is nature refined and not redeemed, 
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saved not from itself but only from its lower 
self. And our faith loses the sense of wonder. 

It has been pointed out that a distinguishing 
feature of the literature of last century was the 
revival of the sense of wonder at the world. 
It seems to me that if it be so in literature, it 
has been at the cost of religion. The sense 
of wonder in poetry has been stolen away from 
faith. The only sense of wonder left in modern 
religion is a poetic, zsthetic thing; it is not 
moral. There has passed away from faith that 
moral amazement and awe which are inseparable 
from the mystery of grace. It has ceased to 
be to us a most strange thing that God should 
love, forgive, and save us. And to-day there 
is only a minority of Christians whose piety 
takes the form of standing and overwhelming 
wonder that God should touch or save “me.” 
We wonder at prodigies, and sensations, and a 
thousand things supplied to us by the news of 
the day. We wonder at cosmic discoveries and 
physical imaginations. Our wonder is plied till 
it is almost benumbed and we lose the power 
to wonder. But whether or no it be from a 
like cause—stupidity from over-feeding, or from 
the trivializing of grace—we have lost the power 
to wonder at grace, And we do not marvel, as 
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Christ did, at the hardness of the human heart. 
It was the one thing unintelligible to Him. 
We dispute hotly about miracles, and all the 
time we lose the sense of marvel, because we 
have lost the sense of grace. 

And yet how shall an evangelical faith or 
pulpit endure, how can it, if in wonder at the 
universe of God, it lose its wonder at the grace 
of God—wonder that God should think, and 
think to such loving, saving purpose, of small 
and evil me; should have sought me sorrowing, 
and snatched me to His joy; should have faced 
for wicked me His own holiness and judgment ; 
should have conquered for good and all the 
evil power that held me; that He should have 
borne my judgment, cancelled my guilt, and 
taken away the sin of the world? It was no 
theology of immanence that uttered the bold, 
old cry, O felix culpa! O blessed sin, that 
brought thrice blessed God for its radical 
damnation. 

That is not the work of the immanence of 
God, the immanence of His world salvation, 
and His evolving Atonement. Rather is it 
from His eternal eminence, and His descent 
on a created world. The mere doctrine of 
immanence reduces God’s action from a historic 
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moral act of universal effect to a cosmic process 
extending into the moral world, and, in so far 
as it is process, destroying ethic. To our moral 
consciousness grace is not God’s emergence 
from nature to find Himself, and to draw His 
full eternal breath in Christ. It is His invasion 
of our nature to find us. The faithful Creator, 
as Redeemer, finds the creature that the mighty 
Creator has made. And grace alone turns to 
a Son the Child that love had framed. 

It is very curious to note how the critics 
of an Atonement, as something offered to God 
(who, they say, needs no such thing), continue 
in principle that old fallacy. It only shows 
how little they work principles out. They 
translate Atonement simply as something 
offered for saving purposes by man to man. 
But it is still offered by man. What they do 
not seem to know is that in a theology of grace, 
ze. in Christianity, Atonement has meaning 
and value only as offered by God to Himself. 

In the discussions which abound at present 
there are two features that may be noted. 

1. A cosmological interest is being substituted 
for a teleological. That is to say, preachers 
(of all men) are more concerned to read 
Christianity in the light of theories about the 
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universe than to read it in the light of God’s 
moral purpose with the world, which is re- 
demption in Christ’s cross. It is singular to 
learn that the great need is for ethical restate- 
ment of doctrine, when the whole thought moves 
in semi-physical categories that have no ethical 
quality. You cannot ethicize religion (certainly 
not theology) except by starting from the 
requirements of the supreme ethical category 
known to us—the holiness of God as Jesus 
Christ revealed Him. 

2. The present conflict in the Church is more 
critical for Christianity than any that has arisen 
since the second century. The issue in the 
Reformation was small beside this. What is 
at stake is the whole historical character of 
Christianity. And what is substituted is an 
ideal Christianity. The position of many (and | 
of some of our ministers) is that the Christ in 
the unseen to-day is not identical, or not 
necessarily identical, or continuous, as a person- 
ality, with the historic Jesus. The eternal ideal 
Christ is a divine principle quite separable 
from its classic instance—the personality of 
the historic Jesus. The reproduction to-day of 
the second-century Gnosticism is extremely 
close, and often startling, There are the same 
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vague speculations, often able, but often also 
of a pseudo-philosophic and dilettantist kind, 
welcome to connoisseurs of religion and amateurs 
of thought! rather than to men of faith and 
due knowledge. There is the same etherealized 
conception of matter, the same amalgam of 
physics and dreams, the same animus against 
historic Christianity. There is not one of the 
positions or negations, which are ignorantly 
described as the New Theology, which did not 
in some form or another burn in the Gnostic 
age and was not discussed by the first minds of 
that time and dismissed. It was then that the 
Church had the first and the greatest fight for 
its life. If Gnosis had prevailed, the Church 
and the Gospel would have gone under. And 
Gnosis means the rationalist, speculative theo- 
sophic Doppelganger of Christianity which 
works with some of its ideas, plays with its 
facts, and is indifferent or hostile to its historic 
finality. 

We have really, and often exactly, the same 
issue to-day asthen. And it is equally to-day 
a question of life and death. Far more is 
involved than a theology. The worst peril of 


1 T mean among the laity, 
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the time is the number of people who have no 
power to see that situation, either from geniality 
of heart, poverty of nature, or lack of training. 
The whole of the Christian Gospel is involved, 
the whole future of religion indeed. Let there 
be no mistake. This is no case of selecting 
certain views from many which may be held 
without affecting the prospects of the human 
soul. It is a case of choosing, I do not say 
for the choosing individual, but for the Church, 
for its Gospel, and for society, life or death. 
If those who think with me are right, the 
tendencies I allude to mean death. If we are 
wrong and yet succeed, we mean death to 
Church and Christianity. If, on the other 
hand, ¢key are wrong, their success means 
that death. For in its thorough results it is 
another religion. It is two religions we have 
at bottom. It is not variants of the same. 
Before we decide let us clearly and sharply 
grasp the issue without bland clouds and rosy 
- mists. 

There are modifications of the old theology 
which are demanded by the nature of evangelical 
faith itself, and there are criticisms of it which 
do not arise from faith, but from the demand 
that faith’s experience shall submit to be 
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trimmed and even licensed by the pattern of 
a natural reason organized into a philosophy 
of the world. It is this latter claim that con- 
stitutes a new religion, with which when it 
comes to the last pinch there can be no terms 
made by the Church. Christian experience can 
never consent to be licensed by any philosophy, 
science, or criticism (however some of its 
statements may be modified) without adopting 
another religion in the act. If I am sure that 
my Redeemer Christ is Jesus, that Jesus is my 
forgiving Christ, it is a conviction deeper than 
any other possible; and the conviction which 
denies that must rest on another religious 
foundation than Christianity. For Christian 
faith there is nothing so certain as that. There 
is no certainty, possessing a certitude which 
has the right to challenge that. Because our 
Redeemer is more central than the conscience 
He saves. 

Jesus is the Christ of God. God exalted 
Jesus to be both Christ and Lord, King to be 
obeyed, and God to be worshipped. He so 
saves us that we must worship Him, by that 
moral necessity in experience which alone 
gave rise to worship by the whole Church. If 
He be not such a Christ, but only Christ in 
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such a sense that we are potential Christs ; if we 
have an equal right with Him in the principle 
which made Him Christ in such a successful 
degree ; if our only right in that principle of 
divine Sonship is not conferred by Him; then 
the worship of Him which differentiates Christi- 
anity from an enlightened Judaism is idolatry. 
The historic prophet of our religion becomes 
one of its great obstacles, not to say corruptions. 
Jesus becomes the rival and not the revelation 
of God. And the godly rationalist, who has out- 
lived (I will not say outgrown) his first faith 
is bound in his prayers to apply to Jesus with 
a most pathetic poignancy and trembling voice 
the familiar words: 
The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 


Help me to tear it from Thy throne 
And worship only Thee. 


Vv 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


BY THE REV. GEORGE S. BARRETT, B.A., D.D. 
(Of Norwich, Ex-Chairman of the Congregational Union of 


England and Wales) 

T is only within comparatively recent years 
that the virgin birth of our Lord has been 
doubted by any considerable number of Christian 
thinkers who still retain their belief in the 
Incarnation. That it is possible to believe in 
the Incarnation of our Lord on other grounds 
than the virgin birth I fully admit, although 
I believe that those who take this position 
are in a most illogical and unsafe position, and 
that they are on an inclined plane, down which, 
in my judgment, sooner or later they will go, for 
the denial of the miraculous conception of Jesus 
will assert its right to be heard, and to be 
followed by what I hold to be its logical and 
ultimate issue—the denial of the Godhead of 


Jesus. And not only so, but I hope to show, 
93 
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before I have done, that the denial of the 
miraculous conception makes the Incarnation 
not less, but more difficult of belief. That it 
should be possible, as it is possible to-day, to _ 
hold to the one and to deny the other, is, so 
far as I know, a new thing in the history of 
Christian doctrine. At the same time, no one 
who knows anything of the present state of 
religious thought can doubt that what the Dean 
of Westminster says is true, that even in the 
minds of some Christian thinkers there is a 
serious disquietude in regard to the doctrine 
ef the virgin birth. Professor Harnack has 
declared his unbelief in the miraculous birth 
of our Lord, and has stated that the article 
of the Apostles’ Creed which affirms that Jesus 
Christ was conceived of the Holy Ghost and 
born of the Virgin Mary, “has no kind of 
authority, and is of no value for the Christian 
religion.” With the greatest possible respect 
for the learning and authority of Professor 
Harnack, I venture not only to doubt, but 
absolutely to deny, this assertion, and to 
assert that the doctrine of the virgin birth 
has the full authority of the New Testament, 


and is of supreme value for the Christian 
religion. 
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It is not in Germany\alone that this doctrine 
has been doubted or denied. Amongst Non- 
conformists the same unsettlement of belief is 
seen. 

We are told, for example, that so far as the 
Gospels are concerned, the lovely nativity stories 
“cannot fairly be regarded as of the same 
compelling authority as the rest of the narrative 
which is common to the three books; and that 
they are not so important either, for the divinity 
of Christ does not rest upon them, for it is 
the sinlessness of Jesus that is His real divinity.” 

And again, another well-known and Evan- 
gelical preacher, who himself believes in the 
miraculous conception of our Lord, says that 
any one who finds the story of the virgin birth 
a hindrance rather than a help to faith, is not 
“to hesitate to cut out the whole of the first 
two chapters of Matthew and Luke.” 

I propose, therefore, in this paper—and recent 
developments have made me feel more than 
ever the importance and necessity of the task— 
to state briefly, first of all the grounds on which, 
as it appears to me, the miraculous conception 
of our Lord is still to be believed ; and then 
to deal, as fairly as I can, with the arguments 
by which that belief has been assailed. 
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I 


I begin here. Belief in the virgin birth, 
from the earliest ages, has been an integral part 
of the faith of Christendom. Dr. Dorner—and 
there is no greater authority—states, in his great 
work on “The History of Christian Doctrine,” 
that the denial of the virgin birth was “ always 
regarded as heretical in the early Church, as 
the Ignatian letters already show.” The first 
recorded denial of the doctrine was by Cerinthus, 
who himself was a contemporary of St. John. 
He taught that Jesus was the son of Joseph 
and of Mary, and that, at His baptism, Christ 
in the form of a dove descended on Him, but 
left Him before His passion, so that only the 
man Jesus suffered and died, whilst Christ 
remained impassible because divine. There 
is an old tradition that the apostle John once 
met Cerinthus in a bath at Ephesus, but 
immediately fled from the bath, saying he feared 
the roof would fall in upon them, because the 
heretic Cerinthus was in the bath. The tradition 
may be only a story, but at any rate it is a 
story that shows how firmly the apostolic 
Church held to the belief in the miraculous 
conception of our Lord. 
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There is, indeed, one unbroken stream of 
testimony by the great Fathers and theologians 
of the early Church, on the virgin birth of 
our Lord; and, although I do not attach 
authoritative value to the teachings of the great 
Fathers, yet it is impossible lightly to ignore 
a belief that dominated the early Church in 
ages so near that of our Lord. 

The present Bishop of Birmingham gives 
the following summary of the teaching of the 
primitive Church on this subject. Irenaeus, 
A.D. 190, says: “ The Christian Church, scattered 
over the whole world, received from the apostles 
the faith in the virgin birth.” Tertullian, a 
little later, affirms the same thing. Justin 
Martyr, A.D. 132, places the virgin birth 
amongst the chief articles of belief about Christ. 
Ignatius, A.D. 110, says: “ The virginity of Mary 
and her child-bearing, and in like manner the 
death of the Lord, are three mysteries of loud 
proclamation, which were wrought in the silence 
of God.” The earliest Christian apologist, 
Aristides, mentions the virgin birth as an 
ordinary article of belief The Church of 
Alexandria, and with it Origen, are equally 
emphatic in the testimony that the birth by 
the Virgin was part of the universally received 
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teaching of the Church. There is, in point 
of fact, no dissentient voice in the early Church. 
The article in the Apostles’ Creed which Harnack 
declares is of no value for the Christian religion 
embodies the unbroken faith of the Church 
of the first ages in the miraculous conception of 
our Lord. 


II 


And now, what are the reasons which explain 
and justify this belief in the supernatural 
conception of Christ? They may be summed 
up in three great consentient grounds of belief. 

1. There can be no question of doubt that 
both the Evangelists St. Matthew and St. Luke 
declare it to be true. We have been told, 
indeed, that the first two chapters of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew were inserted at the beginning 
of the Gospel narrative much later than the 
rest of the story. This is one of those assertions 
which, unhappily, are too often found in critics 
both of the Old and of the New Testament, but 
which are absolutely incapable of proof. So 
far as the evidence we possess goes, there is no 
kind of reason for doubting that the opening 
chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke form part 
of the original Gospels, as written by the Evan- 
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gelists themselves. One of the most learned and 
cautious critics of the New Testament, the Rev. 
Canon Sanday, says the historical value of the 
opening chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
“has been gradually rising in the estimation 
of scholars.” Not only so, but apart altogether 
from manuscript evidence, the whole tone of 
these opening chapters is almost sufficient proof 
of their truth. You cannot read them and not 
be impressed with their elevation, their purity, 
their loveliness. They touch one of the most 
delicate of all subjects, but how they touch it! 
There is a divine reserve, a heavenly chastity of 
speech, a sacred modesty, that leaves you feeling 
you are treading on holy ground. It is true 
that we are told that nowhere else in the New 
Testament do we find any record of the virgin 
birth ; but, after a most careful consideration, and 
even admitting that, as a whole, the New 
Testament is silent on the subject, I am unable 
to resist the conviction that, whatsoever may 
have been the origin of the 110th Psalm, yet 
the repeated quotations of one verse of that 
Psalm in the New Testament, “ This day have I 
begotten Thee”—a quotation made with the 
utmost solemnity more than once—could only 
have been made by those in whose minds the 
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virgin birth was already an admitted article 
of faith ; and the words themselves seem to me 
capable of no satisfactory interpretation save on 
the supposition of the truth of that doctrine. 
So, too, when St. John uses the remarkable and 
significant words, the “only begotten,” concern- 
ing Christ, it is difficult to resist the impression 
that St. John also used them because in his mind 
there was no doubt or question that Jesus had a 
heavenly and not a human father. 

2. Secondly, there is the testimony that Jesus 
bears to Himself, and this cannot be evaded by 
any plea that it belongs to the earlier and less 
authentic portions of the Gospels, for it runs 
from first to last throughout His entire teaching ; 
indeed, so emphatic, and, in my judgment, so 
unmistakable is that testimony, that even if the 
Gospels had not recorded the miraculous con- 
ception, I venture to submit it would have led, 
slowly perhaps, but surely, to the belief in that 
miraculous conception. 

And now, what is the testimony of Christ 
concerning Himself? Is it not profoundly 
significant that never once is He reported to 
have spoken of Joseph as His father? Nay, 
more than that, His first recorded words im- 
plicitly deny the fatherhood of Joseph. When 
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He was still a boy, standing in the Temple and 
asking questions of the doctors, we are told that 
His mother said to Him, “Thy father and I 
sought Thee sorrowing,” but He answered at 
once, “ How is it that ye sought Me? wist ye 
not that I must be in My Father’s house?” He 
could not more impressively have borne witness 
to His real relationship to God, nor more im- 
pressively denied the fatherhood of Joseph. All 
through His teaching, again and again, He refers 
to His mysterious and unique relationship with 
God. He speaks of God as His Father in a way 
that no other child of God would dare to do. 
He separates Himself in His own filial relation 
to God from His disciples in their filial relation 
to God. He taught them to say “Our Father,” 
but He calls God “My Father.” In some 
mysterious way His relationship differed from 
theirs. “I ascend to My Father, and to your 
Father ”’—not to our Father—“ to My God and 
to your God.” That Christ’s use of the expres- 
sion “My Father” meant far more than the 
same words on the lips of an ordinary disciple, 
and was understood to mean the claim to a 
unique relationship with God, we are expressly 
told, more than once, in the Gospel of St. John. 
On one occasion when Jesus had said (chapter 
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v.17), “My Father worketheven until now, and 
I work,” we are told that the Jews sought to 
kill Him because He “called God His own Father, 
making Himself equal with God.” So, too, a 
little later, when He had said, “ This is the will 
of My Father, that every one that beholdeth the 
Son and believeth on Him should have eternal 
life, and I will raise him up at the last day,” 
the Jews at once began to murmur and say, “Is 
not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know?” (John vi. 40-42). 

3. A third, and to my mind wholly conclusive 
reason, for believing in the virgin birth of our 
Lord, or, as I prefer to say—for it lays the 
emphasis on the most critical point—the 
miraculous conception by the Holy Ghost of 
our Lord, is the sinlessness of Jesus. Natural- 
istic critics, who refuse assent to the miraculous 
conception on the ground, assumed or avowed, 
of its miraculous character, do not get rid of 
the miraculous by their denial, for they leave 
the greater miracle of Christ wholly unexplained. 
They have still to account for Jesus. We have 
been told that the sinlessness of Jesus “is His 
real divinity.” 1 do not accept the statement, 
for the divinity of our Lord, although it 
necessarily implies His sinlessness, is infinitely 
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more than perfection of character—it lies in His 
divine Sonship ; but if it be true that the sin- 
lessness of Jesus is His real divinity, how, on the 
denial of Christ’s supernatural birth, are we 
to account for it? This is a question that, so 
far as I have seen, has never been fairly faced 
by those who disbelieve the miraculous con- 
ception. If Jesus was born, as all other children 
are born, of two human parents, why does He 
alone stand out as the one sinless Man in the 
history of the race? How is it that He alone 
of the children of men escaped the taint of 
universal sinfulness? Nay, if, in the natural 
evolution of humanity, one Christ was once 
produced, why has there not been another? 
There has been more than one great poet born 
worthy to rank with Shakespeare, more than 
one philosopher equal to Plato; why only one 
Jesus? If He is to be explained, so far as His 
birth is concerned, on purely natural causes, 
He remains more inexplicable than ever. It is 
not too much to say that the miracle of Jesus 
becomes greater, rather than less, if His super- 
natural birth be denied. Nor is it any answer 
to this argument to say that so long as you 
admit one human parent you do not get rid 
of the difficulty of the sinlessness of Jesus. 
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You take away, so it is said, the human father- 
hood, but you leave behind the human mother- 


hood, and with it the infection of the springs . 


of the moral life of the child. The reply is 
obvious. As I have just said, the virgin birth 
is only one part, and that not the most important 
part, of the miraculous conception of our Lord. 
That miraculous conception, in its essence, lay 
in what the Evangelist so impressively states 
in the annunciation by the angel, “The Holy 


Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of - 


the Most High shall overshadow thee: where- 
fore”—mark the immense significance of this 
“ wherefore ”—“ also that which is to be born shall 
be called holy, the Son of God.” The miracu- 
lous conception is far more than the negation 
of a human fatherhood: it introduces into the 
problem a wholly new and vital fact—the divine 
Fatherhood of God; God, and not Joseph, was 
the Father of Jesus. There was present a power 
more than sufficient to destroy the taint of sin. 
As Dr. Sanday says, “If there was a divine 
agent at work we may be sure that it would 
refine all it touched.” 

4. Again, there is a further reason, as it seems 
to me, for belief in this doctrine. The Bishop 
of Birmingham says most truly that we always 
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associate with the birth of a little child the 
beginning of a new personality. Now, if Jesus 
had a human father and mother, then, at His 
birth, there must have come into being a new 
personality ; but to say this is at once to deny 
the pre-existence, and with it the Deity, of our 
Lord. I can understand those who on other 
grounds have been led to reject the Godhead 
of Christ denying also His miraculous concep- 
tion, but I confess it is, to me, an almost inex- 
plicable problem to understand how those who 
accept that Godhead can, at the same time, 
deny its vital feature, the Fatherhood of God. 
Nor can I understand how they can reconcile 
the pre-existence of our Lord with a purely 
human parentage, unless they adopt some 
modification of the ancient Gnostic heresy, that 
in some way, after Christ’s birth, the Spirit of 
God descended upon Him, and made Him the 
Son of God. Itwas not our Lord’s own account 
of Himself, for He said, “I came out from the 
Father, and am come into the world,” words 
which find their fitting explanation in the 
opening verse of St. John’s Gospel, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” 

5. There is one last reason for my belief in 
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the virgin birth, that I hesitate to mention, 
and yet it cannot be avoided. If the miraculous 
conception of our Lord be untrue, and Joseph . 
was His father, was He, or was He not, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate ? All the information we have 
of His birth shows that He was born before 
Joseph and Mary were married, and if the 
instinctive reverence of the human heart shrinks, 
as it does shrink, from the inevitable conclusion, 
yet the question has to be faced—how is the 
awful alternative to be avoided if the miraculous 
conception be denied? 


Ill 


It is time, however, to deal with some of 
the chief reasons which have been given for 
the denial of the supernatural conception of 
our Lord. 

1. The first has already been mentioned— 
the silence of the New Testament. It is said 
that the whole of the New Testament, with 
the exception of the opening chapters of St. 
Matthew and St Luke, are silent on the fact. 
St. Mark and St. John, among the Evangelists, 
never refer to it, nor does St. Paul or St. Peter, 
and the doctrine therefore rests on the unsup- 
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ported testimony of two Evangelists. Now 
this argument on the silence of the New 
Testament seems to me a very perilous one. 
If it proves anything, it proves too much, for 
if the silence of St. Mark and St. John is a 
valid reason for doubting or denying the virgin 
birth, then the silence of the same Gospels as 
to the infancy of Jesus is an equal reason for 
doubting whether He was ever born as a human 
child. And not only so: there are other great 
facts of the Gospel history concerning which 
St. John says nothing. He omits all mention 
of the Transfiguration, of the Agony in the 
Garden, of the Christian Sacrament of Baptism, 
and of the Lord’s Supper; and therefore, it 
may be said, if these were true, St. John would 
not have left them out of his narrative. I 
have already given reasons for doubting 
whether the silence of the New Testament is 
as great as it is sometimes assumed to be; 
but, even if it be, there may have been at 
least one reason which explains it. It is quite 
possible that the divine secret of the birth of 
Jesus was known at first only to two persons— 
to Mary and to Joseph; and it could only 
have been through one of them that the 
sacred secret at first became known. We 
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can understand the womanly reserve and 
delicacy of feeling that led Mary, as long as 
possible, to keep silence on so sacred a subject, 


but when she spoke of it, naturally her first — 


and only disclosure would be to her husband. 
It has often been noticed that the first two 
chapters of St. Matthew are written from the 
point of view of Joseph, whilst the first two 
chapters of St. Luke are written from the point 
of view of Mary; and there are reasons—to 
quote Dr. Sanday again—“ for believing that St. 
Luke must have derived his information directly 
from Mary, or probably from one of her women 
friends, and it is at least possible that St. 
Matthew derived his account from Joseph.” 
But if the divine secret of our Lord’s birth was, 
at first, naturally and necessarily confined toa 
few, it is possible that, when it became known 
and the sacred fact was seen to be the only 
possible explanation of His unique relation to 
God, there may have been, in the minds of 
the writers of the New Testament, two reasons 
for their reticence on the subject. First, a 
natural and instinctive delicacy of feeling, which 
made them shrink even from touching so sacred 
a theme ; and, next, the deep conviction that as 
the divine Sonship of our Lord was believed in 
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the early Church, the assurance of that divine 
Sonship remained untouched even by their 
silence on the subject. 

2. A second reason given for disbelieving 
in the virgin birth of our Lord is found in 
the genealogies in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
First of all, it is asked, what possible relevancy 
have these genealogies, which trace the descent 
of Joseph, for the story of Jesus if Jesus was 
not actually the son of Joseph? Now it is 
quite true that both St. Matthew and St. Luke 
give us the genealogy not of Mary but of 
Joseph, but they do so—as Dr. Plummer, in 
his invaluable Commentary on St. Luke, says 
—hbecause “it would have been quite out of 
harmony with either Jewish or Gentile ideas 
to derive the birthright of Jesus from His 
mother. In the eye of the law Jesus was heir 
to Joseph, and it is Joseph’s descent which is 
of importance.” So, too, the late Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Farrar, says: “ It is certain both 
genealogies are genealogies of Joseph, and that 
they are adduced to prove that in the eye of 
the Jewish law Joseph was of the house of 
David.” I believe, even to the present day, in 
Mohammedan and Jewish families alike, descent 
is traced always from the father, and not through 
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the mother ; and in the case of our Lord Joseph 
was undoubtedly His reputed father, although 
St. Luke, in one significant verse, showing what 


his own belief was, adds the words “as was 


supposed,” and, therefore, it was absolutely 
essential to establish from His reputed father 
His relation to David and to his throne. St. 
Matthew, therefore, traces Christ’s descent from 
Joseph, and, through a line of kings, from David ; 
St. Luke, on the contrary, gives His natural 
or real descent through Joseph from David. 
And to this let me add that when Jesus was 
born Mary ard Joseph had actually been 
betrothed, and that, according to immemorial 
custom, the moment of betrothal was regarded 
as the beginning of marriage, to be perfected 
and consummated when the marriage ceremony 
took place, but from the hour of the betrothal 
the woman was always looked upon as legally 
the wife of her husband. And not only so, but 
so stringent was this Jewish law that infidelity, 
on either side, was regarded as adultery, and 
was punishable with death. Philo says it was 
a “maxim of Jewish law that betrothal was of 
equal force with marriage.” 

3. There is another reason that is sometimes 
adduced as tending to throw grave doubt on 
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the miraculous conception, and it is the fact 
that the first three Gospels only speak of Joseph 
as the father of Christ, and that Mary herself 
actually does so in the passage which has 
already been quoted. Is there anything to 
surprise us in this fact? No one, as I have 
said, but Joseph and Mary knew the divine 
secret ; andthe Gospels simply record truthfully 
and naturally the common view that was taken 
by the people of the parentage of our Lord. 
That Mary should have spoken of Joseph, who 
was regarded as His father, as such, need not 
surprise us, for to have spoken openly of the 
mysterious nature of His birth would not only 
have been utterly inexplicable to those who 
heard her, but a natural reserve and delicacy 
would have prevented her alluding to it, and 
would have led her to take up the current 
speech as her own. 

4. A fourth reason is found in the dis- 
crepancies of the genealogies of the two Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke. These, it is 
said, are entirely irreconcilable with each other, 
and their discrepancies cast grave doubt on 
the credibility of the respective writers. I do 
not for a moment deny that many of the 


apparent discrepancies in these two Gospels 
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are not easy of explanation, as the volumes 
of controversy which they have called forth 
abundantly testify, yet, when the purpose of each 
Evangelist is fairly considered, their differences - 
are largely diminished or are otherwise ex- 
plicable. St. Matthew is engaged in tracing 
Christ’s legal descent through a line of kings 
from David; St. Luke, on the contrary, gives 
His natural or real descent from David. 

5. But the chief, and, I fear, the determining 
reason for disbelief in the virgin birth, lies in 
its supernatural character. The miraculous 
conception is denied or doubted by many 
thinkers solely because it is miraculous; but I 
have already shown that naturalistic critics who, 
on this ground, refuse assent to one of the 
foundation facts of the Gospel, not only do not 
get rid of the miraculous, but leave the greater 
miracle of Christ more inexplicable than ever. 
And here let me say that the attempt to 
conciliate unbelief by minimising or denying 
the supernatural in the Gospels is at once fatal 
and vain. If the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, from beginning to end, is not a super- 
natural Gospel, it is no Gospel at all. The 
miraculous birth, it is true, only begins the 
Gospel, but throughout the whole of that 
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wondrous life which Jesus lived on earth right 
down to its close, followed as it was by His 
supernatural resurrection from the dead, He is 
declared to be the Son of God, not only by 
His divine character, but by the witness that 
both His life and His works bear to His super- 
natural relation to God and the unique position 
that He held not only as the Son of Man but 
as the Son of God. At the same time, let me 
say it is not a true order for faith to begin 
with the virgin birth and from it to infer the 
divine nature of our Lord. The miraculous 
conception stands at the beginning of the Gospel 
history, but it does not stand at the beginning 
of our faith. It is only when we have seen 
Jesus as He was upon the earth, when we 
have listened to His words, such as never man 
spake, when we have beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father, when we 
have witnessed His mighty works, such as none 
other man ever did, when we have felt the 
divine wonder of His character, at once human 
and divine, when we have heard His claim to 
forgive sins, to be the final Judge of all men, 
to be the Lord of life and of death, when we 
have stood by the empty tomb declaring His 
triumph over death,—it is when this accumu- 
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lated wealth of attestation to His Person comes 
upon us that we turn back to the beginning 
of His marvellous human life, and find the _ 
beginning in perfect harmony with the whole 
life, and we realize that the supernatural life 
ending on earth with the supernatural victory 
over death, could only begin with the super- 
natural birth, so that when we read the words 
of the angel to Mary, “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee: wherefore also 
that which is to be born shall be called holy, 
the Son of God,’ reason itself finds in the 
Divine Fatherhood of Jesus the only possible 
explanation of the divine glory and mystery 
of His person and character and life. 

Let me add one last word. There is no 
little peril, in the broadening of theological 
thought in the present day, of its being tacitly 
assumed that the differences which separate 
those who affirm, and those who deny that 
Jesus Christ was the personal manifestation of 
God in human flesh, the God-man, are trivial 
and unimportant. For many who are unable 
to worship Christ as God I have the deepest 
regard and respect. Their moral life and 
character, their sincerity of conviction, their 
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intellectual elevation, win no reluctant admira- 
tion from me; but, at the same time, the 
theological and doctrinal differences which 
divide us are vital and profound. The chasm 
that separates one who affirms and one who 
denies the Godhead of Jesus is not to be 
bridged by personal regard, however real and 
deep. If Jesus be in very deed, and in a sense 
true of Him alone among all the sons of men, 
the Son of God, then this tremendous fact 
alters and colours all my relation to Him. 
The homage I pay to Him, the reverence I owe 
to His supreme authority, are His alone. I 
look behind the darkness and desolation of the 
cross, beyond the empty tomb, to the throne 
and the crown, and, with the great multitude 
before the throne, I fall down, crying, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power and the riches and wisdom and might and 
honour and glory and blessing,” and all through 
my earthly life, as I follow Him whom I trust 
and whom I serve, there is the whisper in my 
heart of a silent adoration, “My Lord and my 
God.” 


VI 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST? 


BY THE REV. WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. 
(Principal of Lancashire College, Manchester) 


But who say ye that I am?—J/aré viii. 29. 


N the extreme north-east of Palestine one 

of the three main tributaries of the Jordan, 
engendered in the heart of Mount Hermon, 
bursts out of a limestone cave festooned with 
maidenhair fern, a river in full flood, and 
plunges into a channel embowered with 
greenery. So lovely a spot led the ancients to 
imagine it a haunt of Pan, and there the pagans 
built a temple for this antique nature-god. 
Roman officials planted villas in the neighbour- 
hood and visited the place for their holidays, 
as our Officials in India go to Simla. It is 
1 Sermon preached at Kettering on the occasion of 
the meeting of the Council of the Congregational Union 


of England and Wales, March 19, 1907. 
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strange to find that Jesus Christ was at this 
centre of pleasure and luxury just when His 
mission had reached a critical stage. For this 
is the place where He put to His disciples the 
pointed question which drew from one of them 
the first confession of full faith in Him. It 
would seem as though the sharp contrast with 
paganism in its most fascinating guise had led 
Him to inquire how far His friends had come 
to perceive the truth which is its very opposite. 
The same antithesis is before us to-day. For 
us the choice is Jesus, or Pan; Christ the Son 
of God, or naturalism. 

Several years ago a medical doctor of high 
scientific attainments gave me his theory of the 
nature of Christ. “It seems to me,” he said, 
“that Jesus is a man full of God; we have 
some of God in us; that is just the difference 
between us.” This may appear to be an 
attractive theory because it is so simple, and 
so intelligible. There is encouragement in it, 
since it brings Christ near to us and incites us 
to aim at becoming as He is, And there is 
truth in it. It is true as far as it goes. Jesus 
is full of God, “for in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily”; and St. Paul 
prays that we “may be filled unto all the 
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fulness of God.” But is this the whole truth ? 
There are different kinds of filling and in- 
dwelling. A cup may be full of water, and 
a day may be full of light, a symphony full of 
music, the trees of the Lord full of sap. Yet 
there is a difference between the first and the 
other kinds of fulness. You may pour out the 
water, and the cup will remain intact. But if 
the light is withdrawn, the day descends into 
night ; if the music is silenced, the symphony 
ceases to exist; if the sap fails, the trees die. 
We are called to be temples of the Holy 
Ghost, with the Spirit of God dwelling in us. 
He comes as a beneficent Guest; but it is 
possible for us to grieve the Spirit. We can so 
act that, as one has said, “He will gather up 
His robes and sweep out of our midst.” But 
we have reason to think of the divine in Christ 
as integral to His personality, that He is in His 
very being one with God, and that in a way in 
which no mysticism and no idea of communion 
will allow us to consider ourselves one with 
God. It is a different kind of union because 
it is a union of personality and being and 
essence, so that we may speak of Him as the Son 
of God coming into the world and becoming 
incarnate, as we could never say of ourselves. 
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Now I propose to indicate seven lines of 
thought which lead to this conclusion—this 
deeper and richer conception of the divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. They are these: His 
assured sinlessness ; His incomparable claims ; 
His consciousness of unique Sonship; His 
resurrection ; the impression He made on those 
who knew Him best; His work throughout the 
centuries; the experience of His people. I can- 
not expect you to remember all this. Let me 
gather the subjects into groups. We have three 
in our Lord’s earthly life—His sinlessness, His 
claims, His conscious Sonship; two which we 
may regard as its aftermath—the resurrection, 
and the impression He made on intimates ; and 
the remaining two belonging to all subsequent 
ages down to our own time. 


I. HIS ASSURED SINLESSNESS. 


Though His enemies watched Him with lynx- 
eyed hatred, the only charge they could bring 
against Him broke down so completely that there 
was no need of witnesses for the defence. His 
friends saw that though He was treated as a 
sinner, “He knew no sin”; that though He 
was “tempted in all points like as we are,’ He 
was“ without sin.” But more remarkable than 
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this is His own serene assurance of sinlessness. 
He took no light views of sin. His ethics go 
deeper than our casuistry. Hatred He con- 
demned as murder, and lust as adultery. He 
was particularly stern against all untruth, and 
scornful of pretentiousness, scathing it as 
hypocrisy. He told of the Pharisee who went 
up to the temple boasting of his own ex- 
cellences and was rejected, and of the humble, 
penitent publican who was justified; yet He 
never cried, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
He gave us the prayer which contained the 
petition, “Forgive us our trespasses”; but He 
never joined in that prayer Himself. 

Now we have all met with the immaculate 
person. He is not always very pleasant to 
live with. Nobody understands him; nobody 
appreciates him; many are irritated with his 
airs and vapouring. How different is such a 
man from the real saint! Few men have re- 
vealed more depth of spirituality than the 
author of the “Imitatio Christi,’ which we set 
next to the Bible among our books of devotion. 
Listen to Thomas & Kempis on this subject: 
“Look on the vivid patterns set us by the 
saints,” he writes, “in whom religion and true 
holiness shone like a beacon light. What, then, 
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is all we do?. Trivial and naught. Oh, what is 
this life of ours put against theirs?” Ah! 
those saints! Where are they? Like the 
knights of chivalry, back in the mists of a 
legendary past. Whenever you get near 
enough to a saint you find him confessing 
himself to be a sinner. 

It may be said that the ascent of goodness 
is like a pyramid. Some are on the lower tiers ; 
others have climbed higher; Jesus is at the 
apex. If that were the whole case it would be 
wonderful that, all the world over, among all 
races of mankind, all down the ages, only this 
one should have attained, or that the apex 
should be so sharp a point as only to admit 
of a solitary soul. But this is not an adequate 
comparison. It would be more just to com- 
pare the ascent of goodness to a lofty, rugged 
mountain. Many are satisfied to disport in the 
flowery meadows at its foot, never attempting 
to rise at all; some are toiling up the slopes ; 
a few have reached the Beulah heights, walk 
in the sunlight, and breathe the rich upland air. 
Above them are the crags that bold climbers 
attempt; but higher, far higher, on the very 
highest peak of all, we see one figure in the 
dazzling white of the eternal snow. What is the 
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meaning of this vast gap between the very best 
of men and women—the saints, heroes and 
martyrs—and Jesus Christ? He spoke of 
purity of heart. If you could have looked into 
the very centre of His heart and discovered the 
ideas and imaginations that dwelt there you 
would have seen it to be like a garden of lilies, 
pure and fragrant. When we turn from such 
a vision, and look down for a moment into the 
abysmal depths of our own personality and see 
those flitting shades that lurk in the dark 
recesses of consciousness, the follies, the 
vanities, the shames, we can only exclaim, 


Lord, Thou in all things like to us 
Wast made, yet free from sin: 

But how unlike to us, O God, 
Replies the voice within. 


This assured sinlessness of Jesus is the first 
consideration pointing to His higher nature. 


II. H1s INCOMPARABLE CLAIMS. 


Dr. Hatchinvited us to go back from the Nicene 
Creed to the Sermon on the Mount for primitive 
Christianity. Then let us go to the Sermon 
on the Mount. What do we hear the Preacher, 
this highland Peasant, saying to the group of 
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country folk that He has gathered about Him? 
“They of old said, an eye for an eye; but I 
say——” the very opposite! Jesus is quoting 
the Old Testament, the venerated Scriptures 
of Israel, and the most venerated part of the 
Old Testament, the sacred “Torah,” ascribed to 
Moses. Yet He daringly brushes some of its 
most deliberate utterances away and directly 
contradicts them. And this He does on the 
bare authority of His own word. The prophets, 
those august figures that loom on the horizon 
of Hebrew history, speak with authority, but 
the authority does not reside in themselves. 
They take care to fortify their messages with 
the preface, “ Thus saith the Lord,” so that they 
only appear as messengers from God. Jesus 
dispenses with any such formula, and that when 
demolishing and denying some of the most 
solemn utterances ascribed to the greatest of 
all the prophets. Then He concludes this dis- 
course by dividing His hearers into two classes, 
and affirming that the whole difference between 
successful building on the rock and the disaster 
of building on the sand depends on the question 
whether they keep what He calls “these 
sayings of Mine.” So much for the Sermon 
on the Mount. But why should we confine our 
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attention to the three chapters of Matthew that 
contain it, when other parts of the Gospels are 
equally well authenticated? For instance, at 
the end of His ministry, in His vision of judg- 
ment, Jesus Christ describes Himself as the 
Judge before whom all the nations are brought 
up for judgment, who will divide them as a 
shepherd divides the sheep from the goats. 
What are we to make of such an assumption? 
Other men have put forth lofty claims; mad 
fanatics have raved about their high vocations. 
In all sobriety an Alexander or a Napoleon 
has grasped at world-wide dominion. But we 
have here neither an ill-balanced mind nor a 
man of greedy ambition. Matthew Arnold was 
right when he spoke of “the sweet reasonable- 
ness of Jesus.” And our Lord deliberately 
chose the lowly path of humility in His daily 
life. We do not discover a particle of self- 
seeking in all His movements. He was abso- 
lutely unselfish ; He sought no great thing for 
Himself, He sought nothing at all for Himself, 
He took the way which He knew would lead 
to the cross. This is not the demeanour of 
a self-deceiver nor that of a pretender. I do 
not see how you can account for the situation 
except by admitting that the high claims of 
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Christ were true and just. But if so, what was 
He who dared to make them ? 


III. His CONSCIOUSNESS OF UNIQUE SON- - 
SHIP. 


I say “unique.” Jesus taught us all to 
look upon God as our Father. But He never 
joined Himself with us when speaking of the 
Fatherhood of God. He always kept His own 
relationship to God quite distinct and separate, 
as altogether of another order. Let me remind 
you of two illustrations of this. In the parable 
of the vineyard Jesus tells how the owner sent 
a succession of servants at the time of harvest 
to fetch his share of the produce—the rent in 
kind. They were all maltreated, some stoned, 
some cudgelled. Last of all he sent his 
“beloved son,” saying, “ They will reverence my 
son.” But the tenants killed him because he 
was “the heir,” in order that the inheritance 
might be theirs. Here is a marked difference 
recognized on both sides—“the beloved son,” 
“the heir,” over against “the servants,” antici- 
pating and perhaps inspiring the corresponding 
idea which we meet with in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Now can we have any doubt as to 
what people Jesus intends to represent by the 
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servants and the son? The servants must be 
the prophets of the Old Testament, whose 
message had been so largely neglected, whose 
persons, in many cases, had been so cruelly 
maltreated; and the son must be Himself. 
The other instance is the saying often quoted 
as an indication of the limitation of our Lord’s 
knowledge: “But of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son.” Mark the amazing ascension. 
First no one—that is to say, no man, not the 
wisest nor the most inspired ; second, the angels ; 
in the third place, above men and angels, the Son, 
put next to the Father, with the angels between 
Him and all mankind. What could such words 
mean on the lips of a man when speaking of 
Himself, but that He was conscious of being 
more than a man, that He knew Himself to be, 
in an altogether unique way, “the Son of God”? 

This, as it seems to me, is the reasonable 
conclusion to which we are brought by a 
consideration of the three points concerning 
the earthly life of Christ to which I have called 
attention. Now let us come to the aftermath, 
the two considerations which concern the 
time immediately after His ministry on earth 
was complete. 
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IV. THE RESURRECTION. 

The historic Churches have departed from the 
example of the apostles in accentuating the be- 
ginning of the Gospel story, as the basis of faith 
in the Incarnation ; His immediate disciples laid 
the emphasis on the end. The creeds have 
drawn attention to the virgin birth as of primary 
importance. The apostles never refer to this, 
and although they do not deny it, for them 
the all-important fact is the resurrection. So 
vital is it with St. Paul that he tells us that 
without it his preaching would be useless and 
our faith futile. Now it is a happy fact that 
the evidence for the resurrection is very much 
larger and stronger than the evidence for the 
virgin birth, We have two accounts of the 
birth-wonder, independent of one another. But 
nearly every book of the New Testament 
testifies to the resurrection. Let me call your 
attention to one piece of evidence which always 
seems to me to be particularly convincing. In 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, the genuine- 
ness of which cannot be reasonably questioned, 
St. Paul sums up the evidence for the resurrec- 
tion, and among the appearances of Christ 
after death he mentions that our Lord appeared 
to Peter and to /ames. In another epistle, 
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the genuineness of which is equally beyond 
reasonable doubt, the Epistle to the Galatians, 
he tells how his first visit to Jerusalem after 
his conversion—which lasted for a fortnight— 
was made for the express purpose of seeing 
Peter, and that the only other apostle he saw 
was James, the Lord’s brother—the same two 
men! Can we doubt that they talked together 
of the event which to Paul was most central, 
most vital of all, and which to them also had 
been the recovery of faith and hope and the 
inspiration of their enthusiastic enterprise? It 
is practically certain that they talked over the 
resurrection of their Lord very freely and fully. 
Then we may conclude, without doubt, that it 
was from their own lips that Paul learnt how 
Jesus had appeared to these two men. There are 
very few facts in history established on evidence 
so clear and direct and irrefragable as that. 
Of course this is only one of the many proofs of 
our Lord’s resurrection. I select it because it is 
so clear, strong, and to my mind convincing. 

In referring to the resurrection I do not desire 
to make much of it merely as a stupendous 
miracle, a most marvellous phenomenon oc- 
curring in the physical world. Jesus Christ 
Himself discouraged the search for signs of this 
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sort. He refused them when He was asked for 
them, Then He would not contradict His per- 
sistent method by ending His ministry with the 
one confirmation of a “sign from heaven.” The 
resurrection is much more than that. The 
career of Jesus on earth seemed to end in 
failure. His life went out in the dark. If the 
crucifixion had been the final event it would 
have been the death of Christianity—the hope 
of the world nipped in the bud. But when He 
was raised from the dead Jesus turned defeat 
into victory. Paul saw that after He had died 
for our sins He rose for our justification—that 
is to say, to make it plain that His redeeming 
work was complete, satisfactory. And it means 
much more even than that: for it means that 
He lives on through the ages, lives to-day, will 
live for ever. It is wholly different from the 
idea of some great teacher of the past who left 
his message and passed away. The resurrection 
shows us the Teacher as Redeemer come back 
from the dead, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever ; the living Christ fulfilling 
His promise that where two or three are met 
together in His name He is in the midst, keeping 
the pledge He made when He said, “ Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the age.” 
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V. THE IMPRESSION LEFT ON HISIMMEDIATE 
FRIENDS. 

The story of Jesus contradicts the proverb 
that no man is a hero to His valet. His 
closest attendants were the men most surely 
convinced of His claims. In the more recent 
discussion on the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel there has been a growing tendency 
towards the idea that it may have been written, 
not by John the son of Zebedee, but by a 
namesake, hitherto regarded as a somewhat 
shadowy personage, John the Elder, of Ephesus 
At the same time it is suggested that this second 
John was no other than the “ beloved disciple ” 
of the Gospel. It will be remembered that the 
Gospel itself nowhere identifies this disciple 
with the apostle John, the brother of James. 
Really it little matters how this question may 
be decided, whether the beloved disciple was 
the Bethsaida fisherman, the son of Zebedee, 
or a man of Jerusalem—he is only mentioned 
at Jerusalem, and then as a friend of the High 
Priest ; this is a matter for the scholars to 
determine, if they can. The important fact for 
us is that the Gospel comes from the man who 
“leaned on the bosom of Jesus” ; that is to say, 
the man who reclined at our Lord’s right hand, 
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the most intimate friend. In the oriental fashion 
of resting on the left elbow at table while helping 
himself to the provisions with his right hand, 
every person leaned in the bosom of the person 
at whose right he was placed, if he leaned back 
at all. John was in this privileged position of 
nearness to Jesus. He could hear the sigh that 
scarcely escaped from His Master’s lips. This 
man, so close to Jesus, writes: “In the beginning 
was the word, and the word was with God, and 
the word was God.” This man says also, “ And 
the word was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld His glory, glory as of the only be- 
gotten from the Father), full of grace and truth.” 
Here is no room for the growing up of a myth, 
for legendary apotheosis. The impression is 
direct and immediate; or, if we observe that it 
took time for its significance to be developed, 
since the evangelist wrote many years later, in 
his extreme old age, still the fact remains that 
the highest conception of the divinity of Christ 
is given to us by the man who knew Him best. 


VI. His WoRK THROUGHOUT THE CEN- 
TURIES. 


Coming now to the two last lines of proof— 
those that belong to subsequent ages—I have not 
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time to do more than touch on the vast subject 
indicated by the first of these. For a fuller 
picture of the scene I may refer you to Mr. 
Brace’s informing book entitled “ Gesta Christi.” 
But let me just characterize it. This influence 
of Christ all down the centuries is not to be 
compared to the influence of Confucius, Socrates, 
Plato, Mahomet. The point of interest is not 
the breadth of our .Lord’s influence, nor its 
intensity, but the character of it. Remember, 
the world was rotting to ruin under the 
Cesars when He cast into it His salt, His seed, 
His light, and so began a regenerating influence 
which is more potent to-day than ever it was. 
If anybody wonders whether Christianity is 
on the wane because of the present state of 
Christendom, let him turn to China, that 
marvellous old world now waking up after the 
sleep of many a millennium, opening its gates to 
the missionary, holding out its hands for the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Perhaps we have some- 
times shared the feeling expressed in Mrs. 
Luke’s_ well-known hymn, and envied the 
privilege of those who knew our Lord on 
earth—to have looked Him in the face, to have 
thrilled at the sound of His voice, to have felt 
His hand upon us—what an unspeakable 
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Res Yet we must not Per? that Judas 
saw and heard and lived with Him, and yet 
betrayed Him; that Caiaphas conversed with 
Him and condemned Him; that the Jews had 
Him in their midst and hounded Him to death. 
We are really much better off than His con- 
temporaries. We have, what they had not, the 
testimony of the centuries. We have seen Him 
bringing into the world the idea of purity for 
men, the elevation of woman, the human brother- 
hood that condemns slavery, the rights and 
duties of liberty, the obligation of truth in 
word and act and thought. It is not merely that 
we have here the highest ethics the world has 
ever heard of. Jesus is not merely a greater 
than Plutarch or Epictetus. We have the 
power that makes this new ideal of conduct live. 
Here is the grand historic confirmation of the 
claims He put forth so boldly when He preached 
among the Syrian hills and by the lake side. 


VII. THE EXPERIENCE OF HIS PEOPLE. 


This last point is entirely different from all the 
others. I do not offer it as an objective argument 
for the world at large. Ido not suppose that all 
of you here will take it as of binding force. 
Certainly I should not venture to bring it 
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forward by itself. I only mention it now after 
the six lines of thought that precede, and as 
resting upon the broad, solid foundation to 
which I believe they all converge. “The doors 
were shut” when Jesus appeared and stood in 
the midst of His disciples. We will have the 
doors shut now upon our own meditation. We 
will spend a moment with the deeper con- 
fidences. I doubt not that there are some here 
who could give us their personal experience in 
this matter if only our frigid customs made that 
possible. So one would say, “I was benighted 
and bewildered, lost in the waste of thought 
and wonderment, till He gave me light”; and 
another, “I was completely entangled in my 
sin, and the more I struggled with it the closer 
were its meshes wrapped about me, till He put 
out His hand and drew me, and now I am 
free.” One would exclaim, “I was crushed to 
the earth with an overwhelming sorrow and 
sunk into dumb despair; but He has brought 
me through”; and another, “It was a crisis 
of agony; I was seized with mortal dread. 
Then He stood by. He spoke; He said, ‘I am 
with you all the time. Then the agony passed, 
the terror fled, a great peace seized my soul, 
a rare joy, an unearthly rapture.” Such experi- 
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ences may be no evidence to the outsider. 
But I know that not a few earnest, loyal dis- 
ciples of Christ are perplexed in this time of 
much questioning. To such I would say, consider 
your own experience. Does it not prove to 
you that He is your Lord, your Saviour? 
Here, then, is the touchstone of faith. “Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Ifa man denies 
Christ, I do not see how I can own him as a 
Christian. But first let me be sure that he is 
denying Christ before I condemn him—denying 
Christ, and not merely my shibboleth about 
Christ. But if I hear one praying to Christ 
as “the Eternal Majesty,” and in his prayer 
speaking of “coming to God the Father through 
God the Son,” and if I hear him preaching the 
Gospel of reconciliation to God through Christ 
and His cross, then, assuming that he is using 
words in their plain English meanings, I clasp 
him by the hand as a brother, and I pray that 
neither he nor I may ever say or do anything 
inconsistent with this great confession. 
Considering that we have only just passed 
the day of the Shamrock,! it will not be out 
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of place for me to conclude with a translation 
of part of perhaps the oldest piece of Celtic 
literature, the hymn attributed to St. Patrick. 
It comes to us out of the mists of the dim, early 
Middle Ages, and yet it expresses the very heart 
and essence of the one Christian faith : 


Christ with me, Christ before me, 

Christ behind me, Christ within me, 

Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 

Christ at my right, Christ at my left, 

Christ in the fort, 

Christ in the chariot-seat, 

Christ in the ship, 

Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me. 
Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to me, 
Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me. 


VII 


THE CHRIST: MADE-PERFECT 
THROUGH SUFFERINGS 


A SERMON BY REV. ALFRED ROWLAND, D.D., 
LLB: BA: 


Perfect through sufferings.—/Zed, ii. 10. 


T is not an easy thing for us to put our- 
selves into the position of others; but 
only in proportion as we do so can we under- 
stand their difficulties and sympathize with 
their questionings. Our tendency is to be 
angry over what we are unable to comprehend 
in the darker experiences of our fellow-Chris- 
tians. If, for example, we are clear of vision, 
and determinate in belief, we are apt to be 
impatient with others who ask questions, start 
difficulties, and painfully hesitate before making 
up their minds. So that we require a sanctified 
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imagination, as well as a humble estimate of 
ourselves, if we would deal tenderly yet firmly 
with doubting souls, who often walk in darkness 
and have no light. It is a happy thing for 
them, and for ourselves too, that the Father 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son, 
instead of to His followers. This He has done 
because He is the Son of Man, tender in 
sympathy, and at the same time understanding 
the peculiar temptations and difficulties which 
belong to each age, and to each nation, and 
to each disciple. 

The first readers of this Epistle had mental 
hindrances which differed widely from ours ; 
and amongst the most prominent of these was 
the suffering life and shameful death of Him 
who had been presented to them as God’s 
only-begotten and well-beloved Son. With us 
the cross has become completely transformed 
from what it then was in the world’s judgment. 
For centuries it has been wreathed with the 
flowers of poetry, and has been the centre of 
men’s noblest thoughts. On the shields of the 
Crusaders it was the badge of heroic self-sacrifice 
—on the ambulance wagon of modern warfare 
it has appeared as the one sign of Christian 
charity amidst storms of evil passions. On 
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the summit of our city cathedral it glows in 
the sunlight, and over the graves of our dead 
it casts its shadow, and silently witnesses to 
life through the death of Jesus. In short, “the 
offence of the cross” has in some measure 
ceased, and we cannot understand how appal- 
lingly difficult it was for these Hebrews and 
for the Gentiles to understand and believe that 
the cross of Christ was to have a significance 
which was beautiful and ennobling. The view 
which a cultivated Greek would give of the 
sect of the Nazarenes has been represented 
thus by a modern writer: “The Founder of 
this sect was slain, not in battle or in a tumult, 
but by command of the governor, Pontius 
Pilatus—dying the death of the vilest criminal 
—being actually crucified! And, not content 
with this ignominy, they confess also that He 
was most shamefully insulted and scourged 
before His death, and that He was rescued 
neither from insult nor from death by the 
superior God, whom they call Father.” That 
was the Gentile conception of the cross. The 
feeling of these Hebrews was similar, and until 
they knew the meaning of our Saviour’s death 
they were disposed to hide its shamefulness 
under the splendour of His moral teaching, and 
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to blame the apostle who in his zeal exclaimed, 
“God forbid that I should glory save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the 
world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.” 
Is their feeling to be wondered at? Imagine 
that your dearest friend, the teacher to whom 
you owed your best inspirations, had been 
condemned at the Central Criminal Court, and 
had been hanged publicly, amid the disgraceful 
surroundings of execution which we can still 
remember. You would be disposed to conceal 
that fact, especially if the world was all but 
unanimous in approving the sentence executed 
upon him.: 

It was obviously necessary that the Lord 
Himself should teach His chosen apostles the 
real significance of His death; it was essential 
to the whole fabric of Christian truth that He 
should appear after His resurrection and talk 
with those whose eyes were holden—opening 
to them the Scripture, speaking while their 
hearts burned within them, until they could 
only utter a lowly thankful “yes” to His 
question—“ Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into His glory?” 
Until that revelation of the truth the apostles 
themselves were in darkness. When the cruci- 
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fixion was over, they hid themselves from sight, 
as men whose hopes had been blighted, and 
who half feared they had made a mistake in 
regarding Jesus as the Messiah, who should 
deliver Israel. But now they saw that the 
cross was the necessary stepping-stone to the 
throne of His mediatorial kingdom; that it 
was “through death He had destroyed him 
that had the power of death, that is the devil,” 
and straightway the cross became to them 
the emblem of victory, and everywhere they 
preached Jesus Christ and Him crucified! They 
knew perfectly well that the Greeks would 
most readily be attracted by His lofty teachings 
as exemplified in His Sermon on the Mount; 
they knew that the Jews would most greedily 
devour narratives of His miracles; but they 
refused to dwell exclusively (or even chiefly) 
on these, for they spoke of the sufferings of 
their great Redeemer. As St. Paul said: “The 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness ; but unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.” 

It was in accordance, therefore, with the 
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whole genius of apostolic ministry that this 
writer to the Hebrews tried to disabuse them 
of their false views of Messiah’s sufferings, and 
to make their stumbling-block a stepping-stone 
to higher things. Most emphatically he asserts 
that the death of Jesus was not an untoward 
accident, but a deliberate and divine design, 
to which all the prophets witnessed and all 
the sacrifices of the Old Testament pointed,— 
that it was not a victory of His enemies over 
the will of God, but the accomplishment of 
God’s purpose, for He commended His love 
to us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for the ungodly. Therefore it surely 
becomes us to make our own the words we 
sometimes sing : 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time: 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the cross are sanctified. 

Peace is there, which knows no measure, 
Joys which through all time abide. 

“For it became Him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
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Now, that last clause (which we specially take 
for our consideration), has its application both 
to our Lord and to His people ; indeed, this is 
evident from the next verse, where His work 
for us and His work in us are both ascribed 
to the same God, and where our oneness is 
spoken of as being that of “brethren.” In fact 
the phrase “ perfect through sufferings ” embodies 
a divine principle of government in this fallen 
world, to which our Lord Jesus, for our sakes, 
submitted Himself, and so became its highest 
Revealer. A seed germinates in the darkness 
before it displays its beauty in the sunlight ; 
the mother’s pain precedes the child’s separate 
life ; mental struggles and toilsome work are 
precursors of wealth or learning; the death we 
dread must be endured before the land of life 
is entered; and all these in greater or less 
degree are examples of the truth of the words, 
“made perfect through sufferings.” Therefore 
let us reverently look at the application of these 
words to our Lord, and then consider how far, 
and in what way, they may be true of us, His 
followers. I ask you to consider : 

I. THE PERFECTING OF JESUS, THE CAP- 
TAIN OF OUR SALVATION, BY SUFFERING. 

A sentence or two will be enough to remind 
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us that in the attributes of His divinity our 
Lord needed not to be made perfect, because 
perfection was His native inheritance. No 
book in the sacred canon sets forth so distinctly 
as does this Epistle the divinity of our Lord 
and His majestic superiority to all angels and 
to all men; so that His perfecting was of 
another kind than ours. He did not need to 
develop His strength by conflict, for by the 
sheer exercise of His omnipotence He could 
have crushed all opposition. It was not 
necessary that He should come to this world 
to increase His knowledge and wisdom ; for all 
things were known by Him in their nature and 
design from the beginning. Nor did His pity 
or love require personal contact with suffering 
to intensify it; for He was moved by infinite 
love when He came from heaven for our re- 
demption. In so far as He was Son of God 
and King of Heaven, He could not be “made 
perfect,” but He could be as “the Captain of 
our Salvation,” as our Leader and Representa- 
tive, as our Saviour and Mediator. Hence it 
is that in the fifth chapter of the book of 
Revelation we read that when John wept 
because none could open the book, nor even 
look thereon, at last he was cheered by seeing 
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One who was worthy—“ the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah,” resistless in power, who yet appeared 
as “a Lamb that had been slain,” because the 
mediatorial strength was the outcome of suffer- 
ing—the victory was due to His death. He 
had been made perfect through suffering. Let 
us look at this more closely. As we do so, 
we see: 

1. That the sufferings of Christ made Him 
perfect as the world’s Atonement. There are 
many verses in Scripture which plainly declare 
that Jesus Christ died for us. Turn to the 
prophets, and you read: “He was wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed.” 
Read St. Paul’s Epistles, and you find this 
truth reiterated again and again, though in 
different forms, that He “was made sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” Listen to our 
Lord’s own words: He explicitly says of 
Himself, “the Good Shepherd giveth His life 
for the sheep.” These verses are confirmed by 
the whole ritual of the Old Testament sin- 
offerings ; and by the revelation of the blood- 
washed throng who, in heaven, praise the 
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Lamb that was slain. It is easy to evade a 
suggestion made by a few isolated texts, but 
it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to what is 
interwoven in the whole texture of this divine 
revelation, as the vicarious sacrifice of Christ 
unquestionably is. I believe that the sufferings 
of Christ are mighty to move the thoughts and 
affections of men; but far more is involved 
in the doctrine than that—namely, that there 
was a vindication of divine justice, a magnifying 
of God’s law, an atonement for human _ sin, 
involved in Christ’s sacrifice ; so that because of 
it God can be “just, yet the justifier of all them 
that believe.” The claims of the law are 
satisfied for the penitent, as really as a debtor 
is set free from further responsibility if another 
pays his debt, and he only can be held liable 
who defiantly rejects the arrangement, and 
repudiates what has been done for his sake. 
Now, underlying all our questionings and 
strivings, there is a sense of sin with us all, 
which the assurance of God’s free pardon, 
through the merits of Christ, exactly meets ; and 
I cannot help thinking that this largely accounts 
for the fact that the philosophy of Socrates 
and Plato failed to touch the world’s heart. 
The fact is that it failed to reach the world’s 
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deepest need—forgiveness and_ sanctification. 
And in spite of all that has been asserted to 
the contrary, Christ lives and reigns where no 
mere teacher ever lived or reigned; and over 
the ruins of old philosophies and paganism, 
we can cry “ Vicisti, Galilee.” “Through this 
Man is preached unto you forgiveness of sins,” 
which, in your more solemn moments, you 
feel you need. The question—* How can a 
man be just with God?” finds its answer 
beneath the cross of Calvary. As the world’s 
Atonement Christ was made perfect through 
sufferings. 

2. Further, we ought joyfully to recognize that 
Christs sufferings made Him perfect as our 
Representative in Heaven. The Lord Jesus 
passed from the cross to the crown. His 
disciples constantly spoke of Him as living and 
reigning after His death. They saw visions of 
Him—Stephen, Saul, and John most clearly 
of all; and they ascribed their power to Him, 
saying to the Jews, “He hath shed forth this 
which ye see and hear.” Unseen yet mighty, 
He is the source of our blessings and of our 
hopes. The silent mountains, which are so 
often disregarded, or ignorantly looked upon as 
wastes, are, as thoughtful men know, the sources 
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of our streams and rivers, the purifiers of our 
atmosphere ; and while the waves of the sea are 
terrible in destructive power, the silent waves of 
the mountains are ever merciful, and perpetual 
sources of blessing. So stands the unseen 
Saviour, disregarded or misunderstood by 
multitudes, yet “because He lives we live 
also.” And because Christ lives in glorified 
human form, as our Mediator and King, He 
is the proof and pledge to angels, and to all 
unseen beings whom we know not of, that the 
race is to be redeemed. He is the “ First-fruits 
of them that sleep,” and the harvest is coming. 
He is the “ First-born among many brethren ;” 
and His loved ones are following Him, to dwell 
in the home He has prepared. This is the 
message of hope the world wants, and we are 
to proclaim it to all who will hear that He 
is “the Captain of Salvation”—the Author and 
Leader of it—and is bringing many sons unto 
glory ; bringing “many”—because His heart 
is large; but not all—because some will not 
come to Him that they might have life; and 
“bringing” them, too—for they cannot fight, 
or win their way to Him. 

3. Once more I observe ¢hat the sufferings of 
Christ made Him perfect as the sympathizing 
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Friend of man. There are times when He 
seems so far from us, in the greatness and the 
mystery of His Kingliness, that we need to 
recall the scenes of His sufferings, and say to 
ourselves, “He is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” Some are so placed that they 
cannot have any real understanding of the 
difficulties of their fellows. The wealthy cannot 
enter into the feelings of those who will thank- 
fully accept a hard crust grudgingly given; the 
ignorant cannot even guess at the pleasure 
which comes to a discoverer, or a student ; and 
the hale and strong can never allow for the 
sensibility of those who are constantly ailing. 
No one, indeed, but the Son of Man Himself 
can feel for us all, and enter into deep sympathy 
with us, whatever our conflicts, our joys, or our 
griefs ; but so close is the bond between us and 
Him, that the words are true: 


He in His measure feels afresh 
What every member bears. 


All this would have been impossible had He 
never suffered. But in that He Himself hath 
suffered being tempted, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted. 
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II. It is time that we turned to another view 
of our subject. 

I have already suggested that WHAT IS TRUE 
OF OUR LoRD IS TRUE OF HIS PEOPLE; and 
although their perfecting is of another kind, it 
is equally true that, by God’s grace, they too are 
made “ perfect through sufferings.” 

1. It may be that when the light of eternity 
is flung upon the mysteries of time, we shall 
see that the world has been helped and blessed 
by the very troubles which now seem most 
inexplicable. Certainly it has been so with 
the Church. The ancient Church was prepared 
for its mission by the bondage of Egypt, and 
by the conflicts and wanderings of the wilder- 
ness, and the Christian Church has found its 
seasons of persecution and struggle the times 
of its growth and of its purification. 

2. Let us, then, take hope to ourselves in 
regard to the’ perfecting of individual character 
by suffering. Of course it is not true that 
sorrow of itself improves character. Many are 
embittered by it. Some hurry from it to scenes 
of drunkenness and debauchery, while others 
are hardened against all gracious and holy 
influence. We need to give trouble a Christ- 
like reception if we would receive from it a 


s 
f 


eal 
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Christlike result. Our Lord accepted every 
bitter cup as the appointment of His Father. 
He entered every conflict with strength won 
through prayer; and itis only when we suffer 
with Him, and like Him, that we can hope to 
be glorified together. 

(1) If, for example, we suffer from physical 
pain, or weakness, we are tempted to be irritable 
to others, to murmur against God, or to shut 
ourselves up from outside claims, and live selfish, 
idle lives. But if we reflect that God has sent 
this ; that our Lord endured unspeakable agony ; 
that all things work together for good to them 
that love God; we get strength and comfort 
from Him who says: “My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” 

(2) Thus it is when our friends are taken 
from us—a trouble which is all the worse 
because new friends, however dear, do not 
take the places of the old. When a flower 
fades and dies in the autumn, another may 
come up next spring which is exactly like it ; 
but when a friend dies no other can be exactly 
the same to us. It is well that it should be 
so; because when the reunion comes by and 
by, the vacant places will be ready for a 
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welcome to the dear ones whom we have loved 
long since and lost awhile. 

(3) Or if our trouble be non-success in our 
work and enterprise, we may remember that 
when God seems least working dy us He may 
be most truly and deeply working zz us, giving 
us lessons of humility and self-forgetfulness, 
and bringing us to earnest prayer for strength, 
and to a more complete giving of ourselves to 
the Lord as a living sacrifice. Though some- 
times our hopes fade, and the results we felt 
disposed to boast about pass away, yet our 
own inward life may be none the worse for that. 
It is no more harmed than the lily is when its 
flower fades, and its leaves rot; for its life is 
only gone for shelter in the unseen bulb till 
God’s time comes for it to bloom again. We 
also may be made perfect through suffering. 

3. But though in this we may be in a 
measure like our Lord, there is a fundamental 
distinction between us. His sufferings were 
necessary to make Him like man—ours are 
necessary to make us like God; for, while 
He was the Son of God, who for our sakes 
became the Son of Man, we are by nature the 
sons of men, and need divine grace to become 
the sons of God—bearing upon us the impress 
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of the divine image. Christ was made like 
us that we might be made like Him. By-and- 
by to us Christians the awakening time will 
come. The day will dawn on this night of fitful 
dreaming, in which things temporal seem so 
real, and things spiritual so unreal. In view 
of it the Psalmist says: “I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in Thy likeness.” I have 
heard that when Miss Havergal was near 
her end, and she was told that she had not 
long to live, she exclaimed, “It’s too good 
news to be true,” and afterwards she was heard 
saying to herself, not “Come, Lord Jesus,” but 
“Run, Lord Jesus, run quickly.” As 1 heard 
it I said to myself, “Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” 

Let us thank God, Christian brethren, that 
our troubles are not without law or free from 
supervision and control, but that they are 
designed for our highest good. Our struggles 
are not like those of Sisyphus. He, with both 
hands, grasped a great stone, and, with toil 
of knees and hands, pushed it up the side of 
a steep hill, only to find, as it neared the top, 
that it leapt down swiftly to the bottom ; and 
by an awful necessity he was compelled to 
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begin the struggle again. Our struggles are 
not like that. Our God, who conserves force 
everywhere in nature, does not suffer His 
children to waste their energies and prayers; 
but all they do and all they endure will surely 
work together for their good. And not the 
least blessing will be this, that suffering leads 
you (as it led your Lord) to consideration for 
others, to sympathy with them; to work for 
their welfare, so that in caring for them you 
may forget yourself, and sing with Longfellow: 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear ; 

But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea, 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 


Perhaps I am speaking to some who have 
no such thoughts of suffering, nor of the Lord 
who sends it, as we have suggested this morning. 
Though you know something of sorrow, you 
know nothing of the sympathy of Christ in it ; 
and your hearts have an aching void the world 
can never fill. Yet He will be found of you 
if you will but seek Him with your whole heart. 
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And if you are softened by the pressure of 
some calamity, or by the loss of some dear 
friend, let this be the time for coming to the 
Saviour. It has been so with many, why should 
it not be so with you? Once I heard Mr. 
Moody telling a great audience of an instance 
of this. A young man, who avowed himself as 
a convert, said that his life had been hopelessly 
godless and bad, until one day, when he saw 
his friend lying dead before him, and then, for 
the first time for many years, the prayer—the 
Lord’s Prayer—the prayer of his childhood, 
taught beside his mother’s knees—came back 
to him. Falling down there in the presence of 
his God, in an agony of supplication, he cried, 
“ Deliver me from evil! deliver me from evil !— 
for Thine is the kingdom, the power and the 
glory, for ever and ever—Amen.” And while 
he was yet speaking the answer came; he found 
his Lord, and was then and there delivered. 
Why, my brothers, should not that deliverance 
be yours to-day? 


VIII 


CORIST THE GENTRE O8 
CHRISTIANITY 


A SERMON BY THE REV. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 


(Of Richmond Hill Church, Bournemouth. Ex-Chairman of 
The Hampshire Congregational Union) 


I am the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord 
God, which is, and which was, and which is to come, 
the Almighty.— fez. i. 8. 


OUGHT perhaps to apologize for the way 

in which I shall use this verse, for I 

am going to spend no time in discussing 
this strange book and its author; I am not 
going to spend any time even in discussing 
the strict exegesis of my text. I am going to 
take this verse at its surface value and treat it as 
if it found its best commentary and explanation 
in that so-passionate verse which F. W. H. Myers 
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puts into the lips of another apostle, the 
apostle who said that to him “to live was 
Christ” : 


Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning, 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed. 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning ; 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


What I want to do, is to deal very 
briefly with the place Christ occupies in the 
Christian faith ; and when I come to examine 
what that place is, I find it is the whole place. 
He is Alpha and Omega. He was; He is; 
He is to come. He sums up all things in 
Himself; He is all in all. Yes, it is perfectly 
thuc—— 


Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning ; 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


I. THE UNIQUE PLACE OF CHRIST. 


And that is the first point, and indeed 
the one great truth I want to emphasize and 
insist upon: Christ makes the Christian Gospel, 
and the Christian Gospel centres in Christ. Call 
to mind what happened on that night when 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judah. 
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“ Behold,” said the angel to the affrighted 
shepherds, “I bring you good tidings of great 
joy,” or, to translate it quite literally, “I bring 
you Gospel of great joy.” “TI bring you Gospel.” 
And wherein did this joyous Gospel consist ? 
Well, let us read on: “ For there is born unto 
you this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” Notice the sequence: 
#1 bring you Gospel .... there is born a 
Saviour.” The birth was the Gospel. The 
coming of the little child was the good news. 
“L’état c'est moi,’ “The State! I am the 
State,” said Louis XIV. of France, in a boast 
that has passed into history. “The Gospel!” 
I seem to hear the angels say on that first 
Christmas night, “Jesus is the Gospel.” “I 
bring you Gospel... . there is born to you a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” And this is 
in exact accord with what I find elsewhere in 
the New Testament and with the witness borne 
by other people. “The Gospel!” I hear the 
apostles say, “Christ is the Gospel ;” “ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” “The Gospel!” I can hear our Lord 
Himself say, with a sublime, magnificent egotism, 
“7am the Gospel. He that liveth and believeth 
on Me shall never die.” 
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“Our Gospel,’ as Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
says in his suggestive book, “The Gospel 
for an Age of Doubt,” “is the Gospel of a 
Person—not of a creed, or an ethical code, 
or a philosophical system—it is the Gospel of a 
Person.’ Perhaps there is need in these days 
to emphasize that primary and elementary truth, 
for the modern tendency is to put the emphasis 
not so much upon Christ as upon His éeaching. 
This tendency is easily accounted for. The great 
Evangelical revival, according to Dr. Dale, was 
weak on its ethical side; in its insistence upon 
the great doctrines of grace, it said too little 
about the moral demand. In our eagerness to 
make good that defect we are in danger of 
running to the other extreme and exalting the 
ethical at the expense of the evangelical. In 
our admiration for Jesus the 7eacher we are 
losing sight of the Savzour, which is Christ the 
Lord. 

Now, brethren, I am lost in wonder and ad- 
miration of Jesus the Teacher. Never man 
spake like this Man. With the Nazarenes of 
old, I am struck with amazement at the words 
of grace and wisdom that fall from His lips. He 
is the greatest of teachers. Buddha, Confucius, 
Socrates, Plato, Mahomet, compared to Him are 
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mere babes. His doctrine is the most sublime, 
His ethical code the most noble, His moral ideal 
the most exalted the world has ever known. 
When I compare Jesus with the world’s wisest 
and best that word of the psalmist’s comes into 
my mind: “I have seen an end of all perfec- 
tion”—I have come to the end of the wisdom 
of the ancients, I have witnessed the realiza- 
tion of their ideal—“ but Thy commandment ”— 
Christ’s moral demand, so high, so exacting, so 
unapproachable—* Thy commandment is ex- 
ceeding broad.” 

But this is the point I wish to enforce—if that 
is all a man has to say about Jesus, if he can 
only say that He is a Teacher who has set 
before men a higher standard and made greater 
demands of men than any teacher before or 
since, that is no Gospel, that is no good news. 
It is the very reverse : it is a message of despair. 
I want you to understand exactly what I mean, 
and so, to make my position perfectly clear, 
I will refer, by way of illustration, to the 
spiritual experience of the apostle Paul, 
which he records for us in his letter to the 
Romans. Paul, when he was old enough to 
think for himself, found a moral ideal held out 
before him in the precepts of the Mosaic Law. 
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With grim tenacity and deadly earnestness 
Paul set himself to the task of fulfilling that 
law and so realizing the moral ideal held out 
before him. Well, with what result? With 
this result—dismal and abject failure. The 
only result of his zeal in attempting to realize 
the moral ideal set before his conscience in the 
law was an agonizing conviction of his own 
shortcoming and sin. The law, instead of 
bringing him peace, crushed him with a sense 
of guilt and despair. “When the command- 
ment came,” he says, “sin revived and I died, 
and the commandment, which was ordained to 
life, I found to be unto death.” The law, to 
Paul, was only a scourge and a torment; his 
failure to fulfil its demands filled him with 
wretchedness and despair. But the moral ideal 
of Christ is infinitely loftier than the moral ideal 
of the law, and because loftier the more 
impossible of attainment. I put it to you—is 
the taking away of a moral ideal which men 
found too hard to realize and the substitution for 
it of one harder still—is that likely to be a 
Gospel, good news to men? Isa boy at school, 
in bitterness of soul because he has failed to 
come up to the requirements of Standard L, 
likely to be very much comforted by being 
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asked to meet the stiffer requirements of 
Standard II.? I tell you, brethren, that if 
Christ’s only contribution to this world of ours 
is the elevation of the moral ideal, He has added, 
not to its happiness, but to its misery and 
despair. For it means just this, that Christ 
makes still greater demands of men who were 
already miserable because they could not satisfy 
the lesser demands of the Mosaic law. If Christ 
be nothing more than a Teacher, His moral ideal 
becomes not our comfort but our despair. The 
Sermon on the Mount in itself is not a Gospel. 
If I am to regard it as the ethical demand of 
the greatest of human teachers then I will adopt 
the words of Lewis Morris, and speak of its 
requirements as “sweet impossible precepts.” 
To tell a sin-burdened, sin-bound man of the 
moral ideal set forth in those three chapters, 
and to say to him, “ That and nothing less is 
what you must be,” will be no “ Gospel ”—good 
news—to him, for he knows he cannot be it. 
No! this is the Gospel—to tell him that Jesus 
is not Teacher simply, but Saviour also ; that 
He died to take sin away ; that He can deliver 
men from the power of sin and the tyranny of 
passion; that He will give His own strength 
to every struggling man and so help him to be 
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what in his own strength he knows he cannot 
be. Our Gospel is a Gospel of a Person ; it centres 
not simply in what Christ said, but in what 
HE WAS AND DID. 


II. CHRIST’S SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


And if I want proof of my statement I need 
not go further than the words of Christ Himself. 
The teaching of Christ—which we are some- 
times said to have neglected—when I examine 
it, I find to be chiefly concerned with Christ 
Flimself. Christ preached Himself, taught Him- 
self, magnified Himself, spoke of Himself as 
the answer to all questions and the solution 
of all mysteries. If we had nothing left to us 
but just the words of our Lord we should 
still be constrained to believe that the Gospel 
centred in His own Person. “The Gospel! 
I am the Gospel.” And here I want to 
draw a distinction between Christ and every 
other teacher. Other teachers are not neces- 
sary to their systems. The truth of the 
teaching is quite independent of the person- 
ality of the teacher. For instance, we can 
discuss Plato’s “Republic” without discussing 
the man Plato. The validity of the Aristotelian 
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logic is quite independent of the personality 
of Aristotle. The worth and wisdom of the 
maxims of Confucius are in no way dependent 
upon the life and character of Confucius himself. 
But it is entirely different when you come to 
the Christian faith and Jesus Christ. You 
simply cannot discuss Christian teaching apart 
from the great Teacher. He is not external 
to the teaching. He Himself is the fabric and 
essence of it. I say again—Jesus taught Himself. 
His greatest assertions are assertions about 
Flimself! What are the most amazing state- 
ments of the Gospels? I will tell you. The 
“T am’s” of Jesus Christ. Other teachers 
taught the truth. Christ was it! Other teachers 
pointed out the way—Christ was it! Other 
teachers described the life—Christ was it! 
Other teachers speculated about God—Christ 
said he was God. Other teachers proposed 
remedies for human restlessness—Christ said, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ 1 could go 
on quoting illustrations—but what need is there ? 
No one can read the Gospel narrative without 
seeing that Christ constantly and without reserve 
preached Himself. He was God’s good news. 
He was the desired of all the nations. “The 
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Gospel!” I can hear him say: “J am the 
Gospel.” 


III. THE APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY. 


And the impression that I gather from the 
words of our Lord I find confirmed when I con- 
sider the apostolic testimony. I do not know 
whether you have ever been struck by this— 
the scanty reference to the sayings of Christ to 
be found in the apostolic letters. I believe I 
am right in saying that Paul, in all his letters, 
only quotes some half-dozen sayings of our 
Lord. Not that Paul ignored the ethical side 
of Christianity—by no means. His letters are 
full of the loftiest moral teaching. They insist 
upon practical duty. But Paul lays supreme 
stress, not so much upon what Christ said, as 
upon what He was and did. The Manger, the 
Cross, the Empty Grave—these were the central 
points in Paul’s conception of Christianity. It 
was so in his preaching and the preaching 
of the other apostles. You remember what he 
says about his preaching in Corinth. “I 
determined,” he says, “to know nothing among 
you save Christ and Him crucified.” Read the 
records of the apostolic preaching in the book 
of the Acts and you will find the apostles 
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preached AHzm—the Christ. “Him did God 
exalt to be a Prince and a Saviour” was the 
burden of the apostolic preaching to the crowds 
in Jerusalem. Philip preached Jesus to the 
eunuch in his chariot. Peter preached good 
tidings of peace by Jesus Christ to the centurion 
Cornelius. And Paul said, in answer to the 
jailor’s question, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” The apostles 
preached the facts about Jesus; they told the 
people how He came to earth and suffered, 
died and rose again. The good news to them 
was enshrined in the facts. Jesus Himself was 
their Evangel. “The Gospel!” say the apostles : 
“Christ Himself is the Gospel.” 


IV. THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE. 


And the impression which I gather from the 
words of Christ and which is confirmed by the 
apostolic testimony zs ratified by personal 
experience. What, brethren, is the good news 
the New Testament brings to you? I will tell 
you what is the good news it brings to me as 
asinful man. It tells me of Bethlehem, where 
the Son of God, out of love and compassion for 
me, took flesh and became man that He might 
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share in my sorrows and sympathize with me 
in my temptations. It tells me of the cross 
where my sin was taken away—where the Son 
of God loved me and gave Himself for me. It 
tells me of the empty grave and of Christ’s 
triumph over death. It tells me that He ever 
lives to be my Friend, my Helper, my Defender. 
That is the Gospel. It is bound up with what 
Christ was and did. And is not that the 
Gospel forall men? I have had to stand many 
and many a time by the bedsides of men who 
have been in sore need of comfort. When men 
are in the valley, when their feet touch the 
river, when they are on the edge of the great 
unknown—they are in dire need of a Gospel. 
What do you think I speak about to them, 
brethren? To talk about the ethical demand 
to dying sinners would but plunge them into 
total despair! No; just then I do not talk of 
the ethical demand—I speak of zm, the Saviour 
who is Christ the Lord. I read them a verse 
like that in which Bishop Butler found solace 
and comfort when dying: “This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy ofall acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” I 
tell them how He came to earth to seek and 
ave us; how He bore our sins in His own 
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body on the treé; how He has triumphed over 
death for us; how He has gone to prepare a 
place for us, that where He is there we may be 
also. Yes, on such occasions I know nothing 
but Christ and Him crucified. And when I 
have spoken of Azm, it has proved a veritable 
Gospel to many ; fear has given place to peace, 
and they have gone down into the valley 
singing, and everlasting joy upon their heads. 
“Go, read where I first cast anchor,” said John 
Knox to his wife, the day before his death. 
And so she read the seventeenth chapter of 
John’s Gospel— This is life eternal, that they 
should know Thee, the only true God, and Him 
whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
And so, when my soul is overwhelmed and the 
deep waters come up against me, I too shall 
bid them read to me where I first cast anchor : 


Tell me the old, old story 
Of Jesus and His love. 


That is the Gospel. Christianity is infinitely 
more than a system of morals; it is a 
message of redemption. Jesus is infinitely more 
than a Teacher. Heis a Saviour. That is the 
distinction—the deep, radical, vital distinction— 
between the Christian faith and every other 
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faith under. heaven. They are systems of 
philosophy or ethics, but this is the good news of 
redeeming love, and that redeeming love finds 
its expression in the person and work of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ! 


V. PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning ; 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


Yes, Christ is both beginning and end, both 
Alpha and Omega. I look back to the past, 
and zt zs Christ I see. Bethlehem was the 
beginning of the Gospel. “Behold, I bring you 
Gospel . . . there is born unto you this day a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Calvary was 
but the completion of Bethlehem. The Cradle 
was the way to the Cross. He took flesh in 
order that He might die. The humiliation of 
the birth found its consummation in the humilia- 
tion of the death. How came there to be a 
Gospel of redeeming and saving love at all? 
Just because Christ emptied Himself, and being 
found in the likeness of men, became obedient 
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unto death, even the death of the cross. Just 
because He who knew no sin became sin for us, 
that we might become the righteousness of God 
in Him. I look back to the beginning of the 
Gospel, and I find Christ. 

And I look away into the future and contem- 
plate the end of the Gospel, and the end, like 
the beginning, is Chrzs¢t. What is heaven? Well, 
heaven for me is Jesus Christ. “This day thou 
shalt be with Me,” he said to the dying robber. 
He need scarcely have added “in Paradise.” 
“With Me” would have been enough! That is 
heaven, that is supreme blessedness, to be with 
Christ. And that is the “end” of the Gospel. 
“T go,” said our Lord Himself, “to prepare a 
place for you, that where I am there ye may be 
also.” “To depart and be with Christ,” says the 
apostle Paul, “is far better.” “Ye are come,” 
says the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“unto Mount Sion, unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumerable 
hosts of angels, to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn who are enrolled in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus!” 
Notice the order. We shall come to angels, to the 
general assembly, to God, to the spirits of just 
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men, and then, as the climax of the whole—to 
Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant. “ Be- 
loved,” says the apostle John, “now are we 
children of God, and it is not yet made manifest 
what we shall be. We know that if He shall be 
manifested, we shall be “ke Hzm, for we shall 
see Him as He is.” Yes, that is the end of 
it all—Christ. To be with Him—to see Him 
as He is—that is heaven! And what a heaven 
Christ will make! I can say, with Faber : 


What rapture will it be 
Prostrate before Thy throne to lie 
And gaze, and gaze on Thee! 


And what lies between the beginning and the 
end? Just Jesus Christ. He was. He is to 
come. He zs. I look back across the centuries 
and I see Jesus in His historical human life— 
the beginning of the Gospel. I look away to 
the dim future, and I see Christ the end of 
the Gospel. I bring my gaze away from both 
past and future to the immediate present, and 
what do I see? Christ still. He is the 
beginning and the end, and all the way between. 
He is not only a past Christ, who suffered 
and died; He is not only a future Christ, with 
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whom we shall one day reign. He is a Christ 
who fills this present hour. He was. He is to 
come.. He zs! “Tome to live zs Christ,” says 
Paul. “To livezs Christ”! What a life is that! 
“J live,’ he says in another place, “yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” The union between 
him and Christ is so close and intimate that 
his life has ceased to be his own life—it is 
Christ’s life. Christ is enthroned at .the very 
seat of impulse and feeling and will. And 
not only does Paul speak about Christ being 
in him, he speaks about his being in Christ. 
“In Christ”; it is a favourite phrase of his. 
Christ was, so to speak, the sphere, the element 
in which he lived—just as birds live in the air, 
fishes in the sea, and the roots of plants in 
the earth, so Paul lived in Christ. His ways 
are.” ig Christ” - His: hope. is “in- Christ.” 
He is a new creature “in Christ.” God always 
causes him to triumph “in Christ.” To Paul 
Christ was not a dead man, He was the living 
source of might and power and energy. Re- 
demption comes to him through Jesus Christ. 
He is sanctified through Jesus Christ. He has 
liberty in Jesus Christ. The peace of God 
garrisons his heart in Jesus Christ. Jesus was 
a present power in Paul’s life, redeeming him, 
10 
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liberating him, sanctifying him, setting the 
peace of God to guard his heart. Yes, so 
mighty and victorious was the energy that 
came to him through Jesus Christ that this 
man who once in the agony of his soul cried 
out that he could not do the things that he 
would, and that the things he would not he 
was constantly doing, breaks out into this 
glorious shout: “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.” And Jesus Christ, 
in this respect, is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever; not past and future only, but 
present as well; the same fountain of conquering 
energy and prevailing grace; the same liberating, 
redeeming, sanctifying Christ! My brethren, our 
Gospel would be an imperfect Gospel if we 
could only preach a Christ who died in the 
past and a Christ who will take us to Himself 
in the future; but it is a full and perfect Gospel 
when we are able also to preach a Christ who 
is a present source of power and triumphant 
energy. Christ zz ws,as in Paul, is the hope— 
nay, He is more than the hope—He is the 
pledge and assurance of glory. Over sorrow, 
temptation, sin, God will always cause us to 
triumph in Christ. Yes, like the apostle, we 
too—frail, weak, sinning men and women though 
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we be—shall be able to do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth us! 

All this Christ is in His Gospel—our release 
from our past; our glory and blessedness in 
the future ; our strength and sustenance in the 
present. Our hope, our peace, our joy—they 
all stand in Jesus Christ. He is the Gospel! 
The good news sums itself up in Him! 

My brethren, what a Christ this is to possess 
and to preach! I think of Him dying to save 
me; I think of Him preparing a place for me; 
I think of Him at my right hand to help and 
keep, and I say with Myers: 


Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow, and thro’ sinning, 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed. 


Yes, I can make those familiar words which 
Price Hughes had written on his coffin my 
very own: 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want ; 
More than all in Thee I find. 


IX 
THE POWER UNTO SALVATION 


A~SERMON BY REV. C-SILVESTER 
HORNE, M.A. 


For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.— Romans i. 16. 


HAVE not chosen this text for any pur- 

pose of detailed exposition, but rather 
because in days like ours, when the question 
is being agitated what is and what is not 
the Gospel of Christ, this saying of Paul 
affords us the true and only test. The test 
of the Gospel of Christ is not that it affords 
a measure of mental satisfaction to the philo- 
sopher, the metaphysician, or even the theologian, 
but that to all men, both Jew and Gentile, it 
is the power of God unto salvation. That is to 
say, no matter in what attractive philosophical 
terms the Christian faith may be presented to 
the intellectuals, unless it will make bad men 
good, and not only reform the sinner but 
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cleanse the polluted springs of conduct, so 
that sin and the love of it are destroyed, it 
is not, in the sense in which Paul uses it, the 
Gospel of Christ Jesus. I repeat, the test of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is its power to 
reform individuals and institutions. Of course, 
it is perfectly true that it must be restated by 
living men with living minds in each successive 
generation. That is to-day a mere truism in 
the Congregational Churches. We state it in 
different terms to the little child and to the 
grown man. Paul stated it in different terms 
to the Athenians from Mars Hill, to the Jew 
and to the Roman. But it was the same 
Gospel; the kernel and essence of the Gospel 
was the same. There was a soul of truth 
which, if you like, had many incarnations in 
many theological statements, but which was 
never impoverished of its power and glory in 
any new definitions and interpretations. For 
the sake of the world it behoved Paul and his 
colleagues to keep that Gospel intact. The 
Gospel was the one hope of destroying and 
obliterating tyranny and eradicating injustice and 
vice ; it was the one hope of building the city 
of God. It was the sword that must be kept 
keen of edge to war against the principalities 
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and powers of evil ; it was the chisel that must 
be sharp and strong to shape the rude and 
formless blocks into stones worthy of the 
divine city. It behoves us all jealously to 
scrutinize the metal of which that sword and 
that chisel are forged. A sword, however 
daintily designed and exquisitely chased, that 
is not of the purest and best-tempered steel, 
may break in our hands, and the chisel blunt 
itself in vain against the hard material it has 
to conquer. Then we shall discover, to our 
dismay, that we have ruined the best hopes 
of humanity, for we have so attenuated the 
Gospel that it no longer remains God’s saving 
power for man. That Paul knew well what 
work this Gospel had to do in the world is 
evident from this chapter—a chapter that 
cannot be readin public. The appalling meaning 
of sin both for the body and for the mind is 
expressed in three phrases: “God gave them 
up unto uncleanness”; “God gave them up 
unto vile affections”; “God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind.” Whatever you may 
think or say about Paul’s theology, profound 
thinker as he was, his knowledge of human 
life was not academic. He held by a theory 
of sin which, as Mr. Gilbert Chesterton says, 
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“accounts for Whitechapel” ; and accounted for 
an ancient Rome that was far worse than any 
modern London. He toned nothing down. He 
faced the grim facts of life, like a wise and 
skilful surgeon who must track a loathsome 
disease down to its malignant roots. Paul 
speaks here of men “who refused to have God 
in their knowledge,” whose lives were—note 
the awful phrase—“ hateful to God.” The 
apostle could be a_ philosopher, but his 
philosophy had to express his experience ; 
he did not attempt to explain away his ex- 
perience to satisfy a preconceived philosophy. 
He has a terrible and tremendous realization 
of the power of sin; but, as you see, that 
only reveals to us in shining contrast his 
realization of the Gospel as the power unto 
salvation. He sees exactly what sin has done. 
He sees exactly what salvation has to do. 
Sin has severed man from God. It has 
produced a life hateful to God. God has given 
it up; that is to say, I take it, no voice unto 
God is any longer heard within or without. 
The wicked have ceased even from troubling. 
Conscience is drugged; the lamp of the affections 
is out, for there is no divine oil in it; the mind 
is reprobate and perverted, so that the very 
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light that is in it is darkness. That is what 
sin can do. Mark, it can produce that dualism 
—that practical, real alienation of the soul from 
God—nay, antagonism of the soul to God. 
There is no Gospel for such a state of sin save 
a Gospel of Atonement and Reconciliation; a 
Gospel that can break up the sleep of death, 
rend the fleshly tomb, and recall that dead 
soul, putrid in its shame, to the life of penitence 
and righteousness. Paul affirms he holds this 
Gospel, and will stand in such a world as that 
to declare the secret of a power of God unto 
salvation. 

The country has been greatly interested and 
somewhat concerned of late by an attempt 
at a restatement of the Gospel, which has been 
miscalled the New Theology, but which might 
more appropriately be called a new metaphysics. 
It is obviously a result of the tendency of 
modern philosophy to refuse to recognize the 
possibility of what is called a dualism. The 
distinctions between man and God, mind and 
matter, good and evil, have perforce to disap- 
pear; and Christianity, as it has been hitherto 
understood, and the facts of human experience 
as they are seen and known, have to be violently 
wrenched into agreement with this philosophy. 
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Such a philosophy, however stated, and by whom 
interpreted, tends, in my judgment, inevitably 
to be less and less distinguishable from Pan- 
theism ; it becomes, as Dr. Forsyth has happily 
put it, less a theology than a theosophy. It 
becomes untrue to reality, and utterly impotent 
for the purpose for which it exists—namely, 
to deepen in the human soul the dread of an 
actual separation from God, and the realization 
that Christ is the way from alienation and 
antagonism to complete reconciliation and 
identity with the will and life of God. It may 
be a great thing to recreate theology, but, as 
Dr. Fairbairn says, it is little use to recreate 
theology unless with the theology you have 
recreated you can recreate society. Again 
and again the fine filaments of philosophy 
have been spun into a gossamer web of 
sophistry. I do not care to use philosophical 
terms, or I should say that the mischief of the 
new metaphysics is that it becomes so entirely 
subjective. We seem to lose sense and touch 
of the objective and concrete. The fact of 
Christ, the fact of sin, the fact of salvation, 
do not seem to me to be sharply defined. We 
seem to be transported into a region of rosy 
haze, very pleasant and genial, where the stern, 
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hard, jagged facts of life lose all their ugly 
realism. The result of that must ultimately be 
disappointment. I wonder whether, without any 
offence, I might quote a sentence from an essay 
by Mr. Birrell, entitled “ Nympholepts of Truth”? 
The nympholepts of truth, he explains, are 
those whose lives are fruitlessly spent pursuing 
abstract speculations. “The nympholepts of 
truth,’ he says, “are profoundly interesting 
figures in the world’s history, but their lives are 
melancholy reading. Their finely touched spirits 
are not, indeed, liable to succumb to the ordinary 
temptations of life, and they thus escape the 
evils which usually follow in the wake of 
speculation ; but what is their labour’s reward ?” 
There is something, as Mr. Birrell says, pro- 
foundly interesting, nay, infinitely attractive 
about such “ finely touched spirits.” We should 
be very sorry to be without them. Their lives 
are an argument for the higher life. But their 
philosophy is siren music; to listen to it is 
to fail in moral duty. There is a line of 
William Watson’s that has again and again 
been in my memory as I have read the often 
exquisite sermons of the new preacher of the 
new philosophy—“ The wizard twilight Coleridge 
knew.” It is indeed a wizard light, very soft 
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and delicate and dreamy and fascinating. In 
such a light the awful and lurid colours in 
which Paul painted sin are softened and sub- 
dued; but also the dazzling glory of his 
conception of the Saviour of mankind is toned 
and shaded. It is a “wizard twilight”; it is 
grateful to us at times; I do not deny that it 
is grateful to multitudes in this age, but we 
are conscious that we do not see things in 
it just as they are. It is not, I am certain it 
is not, “the master light of all our seeing,” the 
light in which we see and recognize reality. 

To my thinking the most acute of all the 
criticisms offered on this subject was Mr. 
Chesterton’s, who successfully resisted for once 
all temptation to indulge in startling but un- 
convincing paradox, and wrote straight from 
the heart. Mr. Chesterton contends that the 
vice and greed and tyranny of this world are 
“not consistent with the idea of a creature 
from whom a good God is not separated at all, 
a creature in whom God is immanent, and all 
of whose activities are the mere ‘ self-expression 
of God.”” “The New Theology,” he says, 
“denies the only part of Christian theology 
that can really be proved from experience— 
positive sin. The atheist (in a very shallow 
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way, I think) says that the state of Piccadilly 
Circus disproves the existence of a benevolent 
Deity. The Christian who has had a subtler 
and deeper experience in philosophy says that 
primary parts of our nature assert strongly 
the existence of a benevolent Deity, but that 
the state of Piccadilly Circus does show that 
something has gone wrong between us and 
Him. I hold this view. I also respect the 
view that denies the existence of the Deity. 
But the ‘New Theology’ offers us a modern 
and rational settlement by denying the existence 
of Piccadilly Circus.” Mr. Chesterton continues 
in caustic fashion: “The nigger-driver will 
be delighted to hear that God is immanent in 
him without any further trouble, and that his 
bursts of savage temper are the self-expression 
of a benevolent Creator. He will think it a 
great improvement on the tiresome old doctrine 
that his own nature was his enemy, that he 
must ask for grace to overcome it. The sweater 
will be charmed to learn that as long as he 
has obeyed his normal impulses of self-pre- 
servation and self-assertion he has not in any 
way become divided from the supreme Perfection 
of the universe. The policeman who tortures 
women in some Central European dungeon will 
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quite agree that there is no such thing as positive 
evil; he will smilingly assent if you tell him 
that he is only a shadow where there might be 
light. If we are to be quite content with the 
mere assertion that we are with God and God 
is with us, if we are to say nothing about any 
fall or failure that has come between us, then 
our pathway is indeed simple and _ straight- 
forward. Tyrants do the will of God, usurers 
do the will of God.” 

Mr. Chesterton is right. What is serious is 
not that Mr. Campbell should be the author 
of a new theology, but the victim of a false 
metaphysics. No one who begins by abolishing 
the practical dualism of life will ever see Rome 
through Paul’s eyes, or, I will add, Piccadilly 
Circus through Christ’s. But there is another 
consequence of this doctrine of the absolute 
identity of God and man: I mean in regard 
to the interpretation of the nature of our Lord. 
That is seen in such sentences as those that 
are being freely quoted: “ Jesus was divine, 
and so are we,’ “Every man is a_ potential 
Christ,’ “The love of Jesus is the same as 
the love of John Smith,’ and so on. Let me 
say at once that I am very sure that no one 
of these sentences must be taken to represent 
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any attitude of irreverence. Those who know 
Mr. Campbell know well how finely reverent 
is his mind. It is, as I think, that he is the 
victim of his philosophy, and is more concerned 
to force the facts into harmony with his theory 
than to base his theory upon the facts. I will 
content myself with putting one argument 
before you, and one only. In all the recent 
discussions I have not seen one attempt to 
face the fact of the sinlessness of Jesus. I 
affirm that that fact alone differentiates Him 
absolutely and utterly from all human saints, 
whose saintliness has always been associated 
with an acute and poignant consciousness of 
sin. But He knew no sin. That is the funda- 
mental fact of the consciousness of Jesus. I 
know Mr. Campbell never resents being asked 
a question. I know his candour is only equalled 
by his courage. I know his essential loyalty 
to the Christian faith. Therefore I venture to 
ask him to assure us all that he holds by the 
sinlessness of Jesus; that he believes, with the 
rest of us, in a sinless Saviour, a Lamb without 
blemish and without spot. And if he answers 
Yes, as I have no doubt he will, I shall ask 
him how we, whose consciousness of sin is the 
sharpest and keenest of all experiences, can 
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be “potential Christs”? It can never be 
recorded of us that we “knew no sin.” One 
only in the long, long story of our race had 
that consciousness, and by that consciousness 
became the Christ of humanity, and through © 
that consciousness had power on earth to 
forgive sins. It is playing with words to 
suggest that we, who can never attain that 
consciousness, can do His mediatorial and 
sacrificial work, and be “ potential Christs.” 

But again, by that fact of the sinlessness of 
Jesus everything is determined. “The love of 
Jesus,” says Mr. Campbell, “is the same as the 
love of John Smith.” Emphatically no. Love 
is the highest possibility of our sinful nature ; 
and all love is from God—not only all degrees 
of love, but all kinds and qualities of love. But 
there is a whole world of difference between the 
love of the sinful and the love of the Sinless. 
I can understand the interpretation of Christ 
that, denying His sinlessness, constructs a 
theology on the basis of that denial—a theology 
which would no doubt postulate that Jesus is 
divine and so are we, and that the difference 
between us is only one of degree. But that 
is a theology that assumes a fact because, 
without it, it could not itself exist. It is not 
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a theology that is founded, as all Christian 
theology must be, upon “the fact of Jesus.” 
Mr. Chesterton says the new theology denies 
the fact of sin in the sinner; it either does 
that, or it denies the fact of sinlessness in the 
Saviour, or else the theory of identity ex- 
pressed in the words, “Jesus is divine and so 
are we,” is a mere cloud of words on which 
no solid faith can be built. So much for the 
philosophy or theology that is in question; 
but before I close there are two or three points 
which I cannot possibly ignore, because they 
have been so much discussed during this 
agitation. 

The question has been raised of the limits, 
if any, to the freedom of a Congregational 
minister to hold and teach any beliefs he may 
choose. Can he, we have been asked, profess 
for example, a purely Unitarian creed and still 
remain a loyal Congregational minister, provided, 
of course, his church continues to support him? 
The answer to that seems to me to be a very 
simple, historical one. Congregationalism, it is 
true, is not a creed. It has deliberately and 
daringly refused to bind itself down and limit 
its freedom by any formula. But that is simply 
because it is a polity of church life in which 
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a great Christian faith is implicit. Congrega- 
tionalism is the attempt to realize, in a simple 
and sufficient form, the grand old Christia 
watchword, “Ubi Christus ibi ecclesia ”— 
“Where Christ is, there is a church.” Apart — 
from that living presence of Christ with His 
people there is not, there cannot be, a Con- 
gregational church. There may be a society, 
a club of high-minded, earnest, conscientious 
people, but the ideal of our church life demands 
the faith that Christ is present to guide and 
inspire His disciples. Congregationalists have 
never professed to live on a beautiful memory, 
on a historic record, on a cluster of sacred 
associations, but on a sublime, spiritual fact 
and experience. To be loyal to the Congre- 
gational ideal is to believe, as it seems to me, 
of necessity, in the Deity of Christ, and His 
actual, universal, spiritual presence wherever 
two or three are gathered together in His name. 
Some Congregationalists may say, “Jesus is 
divine, and so are we”; but that creed must 
be the death of Congregational polity. Because 
the polity of Congregationalists proclaims their 
faith, they have been able for so many genera- 
tions to organize themselves unfettered by any 
written formula or creed. 
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In the next place, I want to urge upon my 
hearers that we must not, in any moment of 
panic, allow reactionary tendencies to involve 
us in the loss of that freedom which we obtained 
at so great a price. Richard Baxter’s bio- 
grapher once quaintly declared that the waters 
of Bethesda in the very house of mercy needed 
from time to time to be agitated if they were 
to renew their healing power. It is true. This 
agitation will stir our churches up. It will make 
our young people think. It will do them good 
if it leads them from some of the foolish society 
topics that engross them to concern themselves 
with bigger, higher, and holier problems. Truth 
never suffers by discussion. They tell the story 
of the visitor to the Sorbonne at Paris who 
was told that here the doctors had debated for 
hundreds of years. “Indeed,” was the reply, “and 
pray, what have they settled?” The question 
is not inapt. Yet some things are settled, so 
far as Christian thought can settle them, and on 
the nature and significance of our Lord’s Person 
all Christendom is agreed, and is not likely ever 
to reconsider a problem which history and 
experience have settled. But when I hear wild 
talk of trust deeds and other archaic and 
obsolete weapons being furbished up to harass 
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the combatants for what they believe to be a 
modern Christian faith, I beg my hearers to 
listen to no such unworthy suggestions. If 
this thing be of God, nothing can arrest its 
progress ; if it be not of God, it will not establish | 
itself. If controversy must be, argument and 
experience are the weapons for this warfare. 
There must be no attempt at coercion or boy- 
cotting or unjust insinuations, no endeavour to 
attenuate any man’s liberty; all of which 
methods are unworthy of the Church which has 
the noble history and traditions of ours. 

Finally, we must not be diverted to waste 
our best strength on metaphysical speculations 
just at the very time when all our forces are 
needed for the work of moral and social reform. 
The misery of theological disputation is that 
for awhile the disputants have no energy left 
undissipated to bestow on the clamant practical 
needs of the hour. When the slave of self 
applies some flattering unction to his soul and 
seeks refuge in some idealistic theory from the 
scourge of Paul and the chastisements of the 
Gospel, we are bound to denounce the sinner 
and the sin, using to both the plain and scathing 
speech of Scripture. Our main business is not 
to construct and reconstruct theologies, but to 
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bring men to God, that by the instrumentality 
of saved men we may reform society, destroy 
the sweater and the slum, exorcise the demons of 
Mammon and bigotry and fanaticism, advance 
the cause of the poor and him that hath no 
helper. For arduous work like this we must 
have a Gospel that is a fighting faith. And I 
have a word before I close to the Churches that 
esteem themselves orthodox, and that are ready 
enough with criticisms of other people’s theo- 
logies. It may be they have the real thing, 
a sword that is “a right Jerusalem blade”: but 
do they use it? Is it not a simple fact that 
multitudes of Churches of blameless orthodoxy 
are lifeless, inert, useless? The sword is of no 
service if it sleeps in their hands. This is the 
question. After all, this is a matter of work 
done—I come back to that. This is the test. 
Eighteenth-century Deism died of its own im- 
potence. It disproved itself. It quickened no 
conscience, it animated no soul, it inspired no 
sacrifice. What satisfies me that the doctrine of 
modern Unitarianism is inadequate is that it is so 
cold and uninspiring acreed. There is no sacred 
passion at the heart of it. I cannot believe that 
out of any creed that tends towards Pantheism 
we are going to get saving power. But I am 
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to be convinced by results, and by results alone. 
What is called the old Gospel did this at any 
rate; it inspired world-wide Christian crusades ; 
it broke the chain of slavery; it humbled . 
tyrannies ; it swept England clean, at the great 
Revival, of a thousand abominations. I believe 
it still contains the secret of power, and that 
we must find there the overwhelming impulse 
that will give us a new social reformation. But 
if so, let us cease merely to cry, “The Gospel, 
the old Gospel, is in peril!” It will not remain 
in peril if you prove its power. Put it to the 
proof. Its life must be demonstrated by its 
fruit. Let its believers consecrate themselves, 
with intense and constant zeal, to moralize and 
humanize the commonwealth. Let them measure 
their Gospel, as Paul did his, against the princi- 
palities and powers of hell, and they will once 
again reveal to all people that it has not lost 
its ancient power, but is still the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. 


Xx 


OUR LORD’S REDEMPTIVE WORK 
BY THE REV. ROBERT VAUGHAN PRYCE, 


MA, “LL.B. DD: 
(Principal of New College, London) 


HE subject assigned to me in this series of 
papers is “The Lord Jesus Christ, our 
Redeemer.” I accept the title and approve the 
avoidance of the term atonement as being 
ambiguous, unsatisfactory, and misleading. I 
am not concerned to discuss the New Testament 
documents; I take them as they stand, and 
ask whether on that assumption the views that 
have prevailed among Protestant Churches, and 
which have proved an offence to so many 
reflecting minds, and which are playing so 
important a part in the controversies of the hour, 
are not a departure from the simplicity of 
Scripture. The point I wish to raise is this: 


I propose to inquire whether the views formu- 
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lated by Athanasius and Augustine on this 
subject—views which give systematic expression 
to the common faith of the Christian Church 
up to their time—should not satisfy us as a 
sufficient statement of New Testament teaching, 
and whether we should not discard the sub- 
sequent developments which the doctrine of 
redemption underwent as so many unwarranted 
misinterpretations of the truth rather than as 
allowable expositions of it. I propose to in- 
quire whether, on the whole, Athanasius and 
Augustine do not represent the teaching of 
Scripture, and whether Anselm and the Re- 
formers have not departed from the simplicity 
of Scripture, drawing their ideas rather from 
debtors’ courts and high tribunals of justice 
amongst men than from Scripture. In pursuit 
of this object I propose, first, to state the views 
which I submit for approval ; then I shall glance 
at the developments which I call unwarranted ; 
I shall next examine some of the essential 
statements of the New Testament on the subject 
in hand, with a view to seeing whether 
Athanasius and Augustine understood them or 
not ; and I shall close by briefly pointing the 
moral. 

Speaking roughly, three views have been 
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held in the Church on the efficacy of Christ’s 
death. There is first the patristic view, which 
finds its exposition in Athanasius and Augustine. 
Here the redeeming work of Jesus Christ is 
spoken of, in close connection with the doctrine 
of His Person, as the regeneration of our sinful 
nature by virtue of our mystical union with 
Him. Then there is the scholastic view, of 
which Anselm may be quoted as the exponent— 
the last of the Fathers, the first of the School- 
men, an ardent disciple of Aristotle, as were the 
Schoolmen who followed him. Anselm furnished 
the organ of thought which they used, and the 
view he introduced was this: that the death of 
Christ is a satisfaction of divine justice by the 
payment of a debt. Finally there is the view 
of the Reformers, of which Calvin is the 
exponent, of whom it may be said that his 
incisive intellect gave formal definition to all of 
which he thought. He taught, as Luther did, 
that the suffering and death of Christ were the 
vicarious punishment which appeased the wrath 
of the Father. Christ was punished in our 
stead. Now on these views I may remark that 
the patristic writers regarded chiefly the effect 
of Christ’s death on us; and on this point 
Scripture has something to say. The other 
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two views lay chief stress on the effect of that 
death on God; and on this point I conceive 
that we know less than we think. 

At the time of the Reformation the doctrine . 
of Anselm was generally received in Western 
Europe. The Roman Church took no active 
part in the particular controversy to which our 
subject refers. It was content to say that 
Christ reconciled us to God, and said nothing 
about His death reconciling God to us—a point 
on which the Reformers have much to say. 
Accordingly, while the Roman Church elabo- 
rately stated the subjective side of the doctrine, 
it raised no new issue on the objective side, 
therein showing its usual astuteness. 

In the teaching of the Reformers no such 
caution was observed. With Luther sin be- 
comes of the essence of man. The image of 
God is utterly and wholly obliterated. It is not 
that his faculties are disordered by sin, but it is 
that man is, in his nature and essence, sin. He 
has no free will, no faculty for good. Man 
cannot co-operate with God in the work of 
grace. The righteousness of Christ is not 
anything imparted to him, or wrought in him, 
when and as he believes, but is imputed to him. 
The obedience of Christ is the substitute for 
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ours. Our obligation to punishment and the 
curse of sin were transferred to Christ. The 
Father inflicted on Him the penalties due to us, 
the law meanwhile, though so exacting in its 
demands, being so far relaxed that another 
Person is substituted for the delinquent. Still 
expanding, the Reformers proceeded to say that 
Christ, in His passion, endured the pains of hell, 
and that this was an essential part of the idea 
of satisfaction. So said Quensted, Gerhard, and 
Calvin. In His descent into hell Christ suffered 
the actual torment of the damned. Now it 
may be, as McLeod Campbell thought, that 
the way for this revolting doctrine had been 
prepared by the language of Anselm, about 
Christ paying a debt to divine justice, and 
by the patristic notion of a ransom paid 
to Satan. Perhaps so; yet the Fathers and 
the Schoolmen would probably both have 
shrunk from the views which have been just 
expressed. 

The difference between Anselm and Calvin 
is a difference at once of omission and of 
addition. Anselm has nothing to say on the 
following important points. He says nothing 
concerning sin as a disease. He does not speak 
of the mystical union between Christ and man, 
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a doctrine prominent in the writings both of 
St. Paul and of St. John. Nor does he refer 
to the life-giving efficacy of the sacrifice of 
Christ, nor to the doctrine of His vicarious | 
dying unto sin and the believer’s dying with 
Him and rising with Him, a doctrine which is 
the very keynote of Pauline theology on this 
subject. His aim was to construct a philosophy 
of belief by the Aristotelean method, where ideas 
of this nature could find no place. So much 
on the point of omission. 

The Reformation doctrine, on the other hand, 
imports ideas that are altogether repugnant to 
Scripture, which never sanctions the view that 
Christ’s sufferings were inflicted by the Father ; 
nor the view that they relieve us from punish- 
ment as being the equivalent of the punishment 
deserved by us; nor the view that they induced 
the Father to be merciful tous ; nor the doctrine 
that God could ever count as guilty One who 
is guiltless, as holy one who is unholy—forms 
of Calvinism which are antagonistic to the 
teachings of Christ, and which are, I think, 
offensive to any unsophisticated conscience. 

Let us now proceed to ask how this subject 
is dealt with by Athanasius and Augustine. 
Athanasius is best known for the distinguished 
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part he played in the Arian controversy 
respecting the Person of Christ, but it is not 
always remembered that what marked him out 
as the champion of the great unformulated 
belief of the Church in the Lord’s Person was 
the firm grasp he had already shown of the 
Scripture teaching concerning the Lord’s re- 
demptive work. According to Athanasius the 
redemptive work of Christ is chiefly concerned 
with the effects of sin. That work is not con- 
cerned with the cause of sin nor directly with 
its nature. The effect of sin is estrangement 
from God; that is, from the principle of life, 
involving a corruption of man’s nature. Sin 
is not, therefore, an act; if it were, the mercy 
of God might forgive it: it is a disease of the 
soul which needs to be cured, and the question 
is how? The answer of Athanasius to that 
question may be expressed in three sentences. 
They are these: (1) By the Incarnation Christ 
enters into mystical union with man. This 
principle of the mystical union between Christ 
and man is prominent in the Gospel of St. John 
and in the Epistles of St. Paul. (2) The second 
great truth is this, that there is a life-giving 
efficacy in what Christ is, and has done; and 
(3) the third is this: that Christ, on our behalf, 
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both died unto sin and rose again, that through 
Him we too might die unto sin and rise unto 
righteousness—a mystical truth which is the 
keynote of all St. Paul’s teaching on this — 
subject. The doctrine of Athanasius, therefore, 
is quite free from the error of Origen, which 
was so prevalent in the early age and long after, 
and which affirmed that Christ, by His death, 
paid a ransom to Satan, to compensate him for 
certain supposed rights acquired by him in man. 
There is no such idea in Athanasius; nor is 
the theory found in him that Christ was punished 
by the Father in our stead—a theory of Calvinism 
which coloured English divinity until quite 
recent years. Nothing of this sort appears in 
Athanasius. Nor, again, is sin with him a debt 
merely, which might be cancelled by a word. 
It is a disease to be cured; and the divine 
economy for the cure of it is this: the Logos 
assumes human nature; places Himself in man’s 
condition; shares his wrong relation to God, 
though not sharing his sin; vicariously fulfils 
the law of holiness as our Sponsor, our Surety 
in the covenant, and imparts to the believer 
the needed grace, so that he, too, may die unto 
sin and live unto righteousness. That, accord- 
ing to Athanasius, is the divine economy of 
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salvation. It is also the teaching of Christ 
Himself in words that are attributed to Him 
in the Gospels, as will be seen later. 

This is exactly the view also of Augustine. 
The prominent idea with him is the restoration 
of our fallen nature through the Incarnation. 
The sin offerings of the law were shadows simply, 
Christ was the real offering for sin; but how? 
These are Augustine’s words in answer: 
“Christ died to sin sacramentally, that we might 
die to sin actually. His flesh or human nature 
was sinless, but it was mystically united to our 
flesh, which was sinful. Therefore He who had 
no need to die, died, for our sakes, that we who 
had need to die might so die unto sin as He 
died, and live unto righteousness.” He here 
explains the words of St. Paul, “ Christ was made 
sin for us,’ by the aid of the words “ For what 
the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending His own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and as a sacrifice 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” There is 
nothing here about imputation; nor is there 
anywhere in Augustine. The word does not 
occur in his writings. Nor has he any doctrine 
of forensic justification. It is not found until 
the Reformation. Quite another thought is in 
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the mind of Augustine wherever he treats of 
this subject—the thought, namely, of the mystical 
union between Christ and those whose nature 
He shares. The “likeness of flesh” of St. Paul. 
is the “ mystical union” of Augustine ; our wrong 
relation to God Christ shares, that we through 
Him may share His right relation to God ; and 
this is the righteousness of Christ which, by the 
grace of His death and resurrection, is made 
communicable to us. The notion that the 
death of Christ was to appease the wrath of 
God is alien to the teaching of Augustine. 
Indeed he has an eloquent protest against the 
view in his work on the Trinity. The error of 
Origen also is avoided, namely, that the com- 
pensation was paid to Satan: the debt we owed, 
and that Christ paid, was not to Satan but to 
the eternal law of holiness. He fulfilled the 
divine requirements: He died unto sin for us 
that we might die unto sin through Him. 

Let us now turn to the New Testament, and 
for lack of space attention will be confined to the 
Gospels, and for the most part to words ascribed 
to our Lord Himself. Assuming the Incarnation, 
the question is the purpose of it, more exactly 
the meaning of the sufferings and death of 
Christ—a subject which must not be approached 
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except reverently. Let us first ask what the 
Gospels say concerning the purpose of His 
coming ; and we shall see, at once, that the view 
which finds the work of Christ in His life, rather 
than in His death, is inadequate. There can 
be no doubt that the Gospel narrative gives 
marked prominence to His death. About one- 
third of the narrative refers to the events of 
a single week—the week of His passion—and 
this seems to imply that in importance His 
sufferings and death outweigh all else. This 
impression is only deepened when we consider 
His own statements concerning the purpose 
of His coming. What was it? It is sometimes 
said that He came to enlighten men. That is 
true, but it is not the whole truth. When about 
to depart He said, “I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Evidently He was not Himself concerned to 
unfold His doctrine. That would be done 
afterwards by the Spirit of truth. It is also 
said that He came to found a new society. 
That is true, but it is not the whole truth. If 
this were His chief purpose He failed in it, 
for He left behind simply a handful of be- 
lievers. There was another purpose which He 
kept steadily in view and accomplished per- 
12 
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fectly: He came to die. “I have a baptism 
to be baptized with, and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished!” That is the thought 
that ran through His ministry. At the first 
Passover He said that He must be lifted up 
on the cross, as the serpent was lifted by Moses. 
Twelve months before His death He said that 
He would give His life for the world. Six 
months later He said, still more plainly, “The 
Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of men, 
and they shall kill Him.” Within three months 
of His death He said, “The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many.” He said, 
“The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the 
sheep ; therefore doth my Father love Me because 
I lay down My life that I may take it again.” 
He came therefore to die, and this was a 
purpose of which He never lost sight. Then 
as the time drew near He experienced an inner 
conflict, a soul-trouble, an agony. The apostles 
were eager to defend Him. One drew a sword, 
and He said, “Put up thy sword. The cup 
which My Father hath given Me shall I not 
drink it?” Here was the thought that sustained 
Him to the moment of His death, the purpose 
of God, known fully only to Himself. “Ought 
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not the Christ to have suffered and to enter into 
His glory?” The apostles did not understand 
this while He lived. He did understand it, 
from the outset. He entered upon His ministry 
with the distinct consciousness that His task 
was suffering, and that His death was deter- 
mined in the purpose of God. Once more: 
why the agony as He approaches death? 
Soldiers meet death without fear, and so do 
saints. The holier the man the less fear of 
dying. His holiness was perfect, His conscience 
knew no stain of sin. Death would restore 
Him to the glory which He had with the 
Father before the world was. Yet as He 
approaches it He is exceeding sorrowful. There 
is the agony of blood, and the cry, “ Let this 
cup pass.” His death therefore cannot be the 
death of a martyr. There is some mystery 
here. He came to die, and yet He shrank 
unutterably from dying. 

Let us now turn to the Gospels and ask 
what they teach us on our subject: and we 
will begin with the conversation with Nicodemus, 
where Christ says something about the purpose 
of His coming. He declares that the supreme 
need of man is to be born from above, and 
that He has come to regenerate men. In 
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order to do this His death is necessary. As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
so must He be lifted up on the cross, and the 
result would be that healing virtue would go . 
forth from Him—that His own life would be 
infused into the believer: but it must first be 
poured forth before it could enter into men. 
Why, we shall see in a moment. Now it is 
said that His death was simply a great act 
of self-sacrifice by way of example. He Him- 
self says that it is a source of life ; and, by the 
illustration He employs, He shadows forth two 
great evangelical truths. This first, that there 
is a life-giving power in His death; and then 
this, that when He died on the cross He was 
doing something for man which man could not 
do for himself. 

We pass now to the sixth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, where Christ speaks of the living 
bread—the bread, that is, that can impart life, 
and of which if a man eat he shall live for ever. 
Now, what is this bread which He will give to 
men? It is not instructive doctrine, nor wise 
precepts, nor a pure example, nor consolatory 
promises; but it is His flesh, which He will 
give for the life of the world. It is something 
yet to be done, and therefore cannot refer to 
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His incarnation, and must refer to His death, 
for this thing yet to be done was for the life 
of the world, and His life was given for the life 
of the world. Christ, then, cannot be simply a 
great Teacher and Example: His death cannot 
be simply a great Pattern of self-denial, because 
these expressions cannot be synonymous with 
“for the life of the world.” The doctrine of 
His vicarious sacrifice can make the words 
intelligible, but nothing short of this can. 

A little later, in chapter x. of this same 
Gospel, Christ speaks of Himself as the Good 
Shepherd, and He says that the Good Shepherd 
giveth His life for the sheep. And if we ask 
how, the answer is, in conflict with the wolf: 
Christ viewed His agony as a conflict with evil ; 
and if we ask why He laid down His life, the 
answer is, that it was an act of supreme 
obedience to His Father voluntarily rendered. 
“T lay it down of Myself; I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again ; 
this commandment have I received of My 
Father.” 

We pass now to an expression in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel (xx. 28), where Christ says that He 
came to “give His life a ransom for many.” 
Here we have a new term. Lwut¢ron is the term, 
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and the question is, what does that term 
mean? Now the popular notion of a ransom 
is a price paid to redeem a captive; and no 
doubt the word does seem to involve the idea . 
of a price paid to him from whom the captive 
is delivered. This notion of ransom has been 
much in the minds of divines from early days. 
As early as the time of Origen the question 
was started: To whom was mankind’s ransom 
paid? The idea was entertained that the Atone- 
ment was a transaction between two parties, 
one giving and the other receiving a com- 
pensation, or ransom price. In history three 
positions have been taken. It was taught by 
Origen that Christ paid, that the Evil One 
received, the ransom; and that view prevailed 
for a thousand years. Since then the Church 
has been divided between Anselm’s notion of 
a transaction whereby the mercy of God gave 
satisfaction to the justice of God, and the 
Calvinistic idea of a transaction whereby the 
Son appeased His offended Father. From all 
three ideas I think a healthy conscience recoils. 
Gregory of Nazianzus protests against the first 
in vigorous language; the second is surely 
artificial; and the third shocks us. Happily 
not one of these views is found in Scripture. 
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They all rest on the determination to press into 
the Greek word used in the text that which 
is suggested by the word used in the Vulgate; 
whereas the words /utron and ransom are by no 
means equivalent. 

The New Testament atmosphere is not that 
of a debtors’ court, or of a commercial exchange. 
It is the atmosphere of redemption by sacrifice. 
The word /ztrom is used, not in a commercial 
sense, but in a sacrificial sense, the sense of ex- 
piation. His life is given up as the all-sufficing 
copher by which the world is redeemed. We 
are not redeemed by silver and gold, but by 
precious blood. It underlies the teaching of 
Christ that man could not be redeemed without 
expiation. Why we do not fully know. The 
reasons lie deep in the hidden nature of things. 
The expiation was the cup which He must 
needs drink. It was rendered, not to the Evil 
One in compensation, not to God in satisfaction 
of a debt, but to God in the true spirit of 
sacrifice. It was the required and sufficient 
acknowledgment that the life of mankind 
summed up, “recapitulated,” in the God-man 
was a forfeited life; and, till that acknowledg- 
ment was made, the life which the race had 
lost could not be restored. The /utron, therefore, 
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was not a ransom but an expiation. Now what 
does that mean? 

Now let us turn to words of the Lord Jesus 
reported as used by Him at the institution of 
the Supper. Here the Lord declares that .a 
mysterious efficacy belonged to His death, and 
He shows why the pouring forth of His blood 
was necessary. The words are: “ This is My 
blood of the covenant shed for many for the 
remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 26). The 
language is sacrificial, and is remarkable, for it 
declares that there is an efficacy in His death 
which has no counterpart in the sacrificial rites. 
Let us look at this. 

In the case of the sacrifices, the blood was 
poured away at the base of the altar. To drink 
it was forbidden on pain of death. The blood 
of Christ we are commanded to drink: “ Drink 
yeall of it”. Now this is a remarkable peculiarity ; 
what is its meaning? The Old Testament said 
“Eat the blood and die,” and the reason is 
that the blood is the life, “and is it that maketh 
atonement by reason of the life.” The New 
Testament says, “ Drink ye all of it,” and the 
reason is, “for this is My blood of the new 
covenant shed for many for the remission of 
sins,” The eating of the blood is forbidden in 
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the first case for the very reason for which 
it is commanded in the second—namely, that 
the blood is the life and maketh atonement. 
I think Augustine rightly interprets these words 
when he says, “Ye may not eat the blood of 
the sacrifice because it is the prefigurement of 
the more precious blood that maketh atonement 
by means of the soul, or life, that is in it.” 
The blood of the animal might not be eaten, 
because it was valueless except as a symbol. 
The blood of Christ is to be taken; that is, 
the life which He poured out unto death is to 
be infused into us; because it is the real thing 
symbolized, and has a life-giving efficacy. 

We are here face to face with the mysteries 
of the spiritual world, and must needs speak 
reverently, but it does seem to be suggested 
that there was a necessity that the life of Christ, 
the vital principle of His human nature, should 
be surrendered in death before it could pass 
into us. 

Further, the Lord speaks of a covenant for 
the remission of sins. It is His own phrase 
for the redemption He was to accomplish. 
“Drink ye all of it, for this is My blood of the 
new covenant for the remission of sins.” That 
is, the shedding of His blood is the lifting 
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of man into a new relation to God, a covenant 
relation, a relation of favour and forgiveness. 
It may be asked why the bloodshed and death 
of Christ were necessary for the forgiveness ; . 
why could not God forgive by a word? The 
answer is, that sin is not a debt merely. If 
it were it would be cancelled by a word, and 
the debtor received into favour. Sin is a 
disease, a corruption; the word of forgiveness 
would not heal that and can God take a 
diseased nature into favour with no security for 
its healing? It may be said, But why might not 
God by a word have healed the corruption? I 
conceive the answer to be this: He could, by 
superseding, and in effect destroying, man’s free 
will; but what God desired inman was the offering 
of a free will. Therefore He would not adopt a 
process of redemption that would compromise 
man’s free will. What process, then, was avail- 
able? The answer is given by Christ when He 
tells us of the “new covenant.” The covenant 
means that God, of His free grace, undertook to 
receive into favour, and man, in Christ His 
Representative, undertook of his free will to 
die unto sin. Now if mankind could of itself 
die absolutely unto sin that would suffice, but 
that mankind could not do. It was a condition 
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that could not be fulfilled. Consequently God’s 
grace intervenes ; Christ, our Representative, is 
accepted as “the Surety of a better covenant” 
(Heb. vii. 22) as man’s Sponsor. The condition, 
therefore, which we could not fulfil, Christ, on 
our part, fulfilled, pledging us to follow Him, and 
at the same time, by His life-giving energy, 
enabling us to do so. That is the meaning 
of the words of Christ where He says, “I con- 
secrate Myself that they may be consecrated ” 
(John xvii. 19). St, Paul has an equally ex- 
pressive phrase where he says, “If one died for 
all, then [virtually] all died.” Therefore His 
death was necessary in order to the ratification of 
the covenant, and it isin virtue of the covenant 
so ratified by Christ, as our Sponsor, that we are 
taken into favour. This I think to be the 
Scriptural doctrine—I have no doubt that it 
is the Catholic doctrine—of satisfaction. Let me 
quote a sentence from Athanasius: “ God’s law 
of holiness requires that there should be a death 
unto sin ere there can be a restoration to favour. 
God’s law was fulfilled by the sacrifice of Christ 
inasmuch as all died in Him, and in Him took 
a new beginning of life. Thus man was saved, 
while the supreme consistency of God’s holiness 
was safeguarded.” 
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The words therefore attributed to our Lord, 
and spoken in the upper room, give two deep 
reasons why His death was necessary. The 
first, that the law might be satisfied which made - 
the death of the old Adam the condition of a 
new covenant of forgiveness. It was neces- 
sary, again, in order that His life might pass 
into us, and so enable us to fulfil our part in 
that covenant. There is another reason why 
His death was necessary, which is suggested by 
Christ on the same evening. The Lord viewed 
His agony and passion as the coming of the Evil 
One. The conflict began in the wilderness ; 
then the tempter left Him “ for a season.” There 
is a return of the conflict now. The wolf is 
coming,and He knows it. Presently His agony 
was upon Him. It is the hour and power of 
darkness. There wasa return of it on the cross, 
of which we know only this: that by dying He 
overcame him who had the power of death, and 
that death became to Him, as it becomes to us, 
an avenue of glory. 

This paper would transgress the limits as- 
signed to it if I were to enter with any fulness 
into the teaching of St. Paul upon this subject ; 
but it would not be difficult to show that his 
teaching corresponds with this of the Gospels. 
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The great lines of doctrine are laid down by 
him in the Epistle to the Romans. He there 
states the matter somewhat thus. He finds 
in each man two natures, or selves. The figure 
is found also in Xenophon, and in Plato. There 
is a bad self that needs to be mortified, and 
there is a good self that needs to be quickened. 
Christ’s death effected the former ; His resurrec- 
tion effected the latter. But how could this 
be? St. Paul answers that this is secured by 
virtue of His mystical union with us, Since 
His incarnation we are homogeneous with Christ 
(Romans vi. 5). His death, accordingly, is 
accepted of God for us—that is, as a security 
that our bad self shall die; and on this security 
we are admitted freely into a covenant of re- 
conciliation. This mystical union, that makes 
His death our death, will make His life our 
life; and thus freely, for our Sponsor’s sake, 
we are pardoned: in St. Paul’s language, we 
are “justified.” Being justified by grace, by 
the same grace we shall be sanctified; and, 
being sanctified, we fulfil the pledge on the 
security of which we have been justified. All 
this is expounded in the Epistle to the Romans. 

Now in this train of thought there is one 
point clearly that needs elucidation, and it is 
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the point upon which the whole rests. The 
question arises: how could the death of Christ 
effect the death of our bad self? At first sight 
the doctrine of the mystical union seems to - 
fail here, for that which died in Christ was a 
sinless self: that which is to die in us is a 
sinful self. Now the apostle deals with that 
point elsewhere, and he gives two answers. 
The one is contained in 2 Cor. v., and in 
Gal. iii. 13, and the other is contained in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. The first answer 
is this: the body that Christ crucified was, it 
is true, sinless; but He made Himself to be 
sin, and a curse, by identifying His sinless self 
with our sinful self. The second answer is this: 
that Christ’s death weakened for ever the power 
of the Evil One, and so made it less difficult 
for us to crush him within us. Here we have 
the same vital ideas that appear in the teaching 
of Christ and that we found in the teaching of 
Athanasius. First, the life of reconciliation made 
possible by our having died to sin potentially 
in Christ’s death. Secondly, our sanctification 
made possible by communion with His life. 
And thirdly, evil is paralysed by Christ. 

Let me conclude by reminding the reader 
that, whatever value there may be in any theory 
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of the work of Jesus Christ, it was not any 
theory of that work that won Athanasius and 
Augustine to the Christian faith. They were 
Christians before they theorized about, or inter- 
preted, Scripture upon this mysterious subject. 
It is the personal Christ who redeems and who 
is, and should ever be, the object of faith, and 
not any doctrine about Him, however needful to 
thoughtful men it may be to formulate their 
beliefs, and thereby in some measure to satisfy 
the requirements of the intellect. 

And, once more, let it be pointed out that 
the glory of Christianity is not so much in its 
doctrines, however important they may be: it 
lies in the personality of its Author. This 
Person, unlike all others, is present, really and 
truly, wherever two or three gather together in 
His name. That can be said of no other. The 
works of great men are valuable to us. We 
can assimilate their thoughts, and enter into 
their minds ; but of no teacher but Christ has 
it ever been said, that He is Himself personally 
present in every gathering of His disciples. 
This is a unique fact about the Lord of Glory 
which may well be our gospel for this most 
hopeful but most distracted age. 


XI 


THE HOLY-SPIRIT IN. SCRIPTURE 
AND EXPERIENCE}? 


BY THE REV. R. F. HORTON, M.A, D.D. 
(Of Hampstead, Ex-Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales) 

SHALL try to speak of four things—the 

Holy Spirit (1) in God, (2) in the world, 
(3) in man, and (4) in the Church. I hope in this 
way to indicate the extent of the ground which 
ought to be covered, and to prompt you to 
carry out the investigation more in detail. But 
it must be remembered, all along, that we can 
only investigate the Holy Spirit by the aid 
of the Holy Spirit; and unless we are willing 
to yield our hearts in the most unqualified way 
to the light, truth, power, and authority of the 
Spirit, our speech on the subject cannot be 
anything better than an academic discussion. 


1 A paper read to the National Council of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches at Leeds. Reprinted by kind 
permission of Zhe Christian World Pulpit, 
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The starting-point of all inquiry in a Christian 
assembly must be the apostolic command, “ Be 
filled with the Spirit,’ and the promise of our 
Lord, “If ye, being evil, know how to give good 
things unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him?” This assures us that 
there is no obstacle to our being filled with 
the Spirit, except in ourselves, and that the 
simple prayer of faith is the condition of re- 
ceiving the gift. 


I. THE SPIRIT IN GOD. 


The tone and method of the Athanasian 
Creed are not the best for our day. It is better 
to go direct to the New Testament. Even the 
word “ Trinity,’ the nomenclature of three 
Persons, does not grip the living thought of 
men to-day, who are practical rather than 
speculative, inductive rather than deductive, 
psychological rather than metaphysical. On 
the other hand, the New Testament phraseology 
is singularly modern. “Who among men 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of a man which is in him? Even so the things 
of God none knoweth save the Spirit of God” 
(1 Cor, ii. 11), Here we have the required clue 
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for our time. What the spirit of a man is to 
aman the Spirit of God is to God. The spirit 
of a man may be identified with him, and we 
may say, his spirit is he. But both he and 
others speak of his spirit as belonging to him, 
and in a sense separable from him. Thus we 
say that a man breathes his spirit into others. 
Did not Mazzini impart his spirit to divided 
Italy, and make her one? Does not a good 
pastor give his spirit to his flock, so that his 
spirit remains long after he has gone? Jn this 
assembly how much is traceable to the spirit 
of Hugh Price Hughes, Alexander Mackennal, 
Charles Berry, who are gone? In the same way 
it may be said that the Holy Spirit is God and 
that God is Spirit. But it is legitimate to think 
of the Spirit as separable from God, going out 
from Him to work,and being imparted to beings 
who are capable of receiving. 

What we have learnt from the Christian 
revelation is that the Spirit of God is a paternal- 
filial ve/ation—that is to say, love intrinsic and 
eternal, love active and creative, love outgoing 
and returning on itself. God is revealed as 
an omnipotent energy of active love, that will 
by its own nature produce objects of love, and 
train them to share its quality. The best 
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analogy available in human experience for this 
relation in the Godhead is the tie between father 
and son, the unselfish parental devotion and 
the whole-hearted filial devotion in mutual . 
response. This rare human relation, rare in its 
best presentation, is an image of the process 
in the eternal Being, the love which is God, 
Speaking, then, in merely human language, and 
recognizing its limitations, we may say that 
the Spirit of God is the expression of a relation 
by which the antiphony of “Thou art My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” and 
“ Abba, Father, so it was well-pleasing in Thy 
sight,” is eternally sustained. 

Now, evidently in the language of to-day 
we should not describe this relation as consist- 
ing of “three Persons.” A man’s spirit is 
personal, but it is not a different person from 
himself. It is only by an archaic use of 
language that we say that the Holy Spirit is 
a separate Person from God. We should rather 
say now that as personality in man is sus- 
ceptible of analysis, and is conceived sometimes 
as “body, soul, and spirit,” or sometimes as 
“thought, emotion, and will,” so personality in 
God (revealed to us in Christianity, and for that 
reason alone a fit subject for discourse and 
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definition) is Father, Son, and Spirit, or a 
relation of paternal-filial love, which goes out 
to the creation of worlds, of humanity, of the 
Church. 


II]. THE SPIRIT IN THE WORLD. 


The idea with which the Bible opens, that 
creation is due to the operation of the Holy 
Spirit on matter, is the key to science. It is 
because matter is the product of Spirit that 
there is an intelligible world, which the mind 
can explore and know. What science calls 
laws are merely the formularies of the Spirit, 
which make the world of things, and are studied 
and understood by minds. Science is, as 
Kepler said, “thinking God’s thoughts after 
Him.” The discovery of the unifying principle 
of organic evolution has been a new insight 
into the ways of the Spirit that moved upon 
chaos and produced a cosmos. That dis- 
covery, quietly emerging in the progress of the 
divine purpose, after a century of inquiry into 
the physical world and its processes, is a 
revelation of the Spirit. It brings the whole 
order of nature and man into harmony, and 
explains the impression which nature, as well 
as man, makes upon the thoughtful inquirer. 
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The ancient philosophy, like Scripture, taught 
that there is a Mind in things, the Anuzma 
Mundi, which is the efficient and final cause of 
the natural order. And poets have always been © 
touched by the Spirit in interpreting nature as 
spiritual. So one of them sings: 


There’s not a flower of spring, 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to the spirit-world 
Outside the limits of our time and space 
Whereto we are bound. 


The evolutionary process, which for forty- 
seven years men of science have been eagerly 
investigating, is conducted by the Holy Spirit. 
Where man emerges in that process is distinctly 
marked, though we have not the data for fixing 
the time or even the mode. In man the Spirit 
of God produces at length, in the order of 
nature, personality. Before personality appears 
the Spirit works on and with nature. But in 
personality the Spirit lives. In the account 
of the Creation given in the first chapter of 
Genesis, man is only conceived rationally as the 
consummate result of the evolutionary process 
of nature, produced by “the Spirit of God 
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moving upon the face of the waters.” But 
there is need of a further statement from 
another point of view, to show how man’s place 
in nature, though he comes out of nature, is 
the starting-point of a new development. A 
second creation narrative, therefore, follows im- 
mediately on the first. This recognizes that 
man is formed out of the dust of the earth, 
but adds, “God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath [z.e. spirit] of life, and man became a 
living soul.” Yet the dualism is only apparent 
and provisional. If man is the product of 
nature and spirit, yet, as nature itself is the 
product of spirit, man is in the last resort the 
product of spirit; he is always “conceived of 
the Holy Ghost.” 


III. THE SPIRIT IN MAN. 


When we are able to see the Spirit in God 
issuing to produce the world, and initiating the 
evolutionary process, it easily follows that man 
is the goal of the Spirit's creative purpose. 
Perhaps we at least can as easily recognize that 
Christ is the goal of that humanity which was 
the product of the Spirit. 

It is sometimes difficult to recognize the Holy 
Spirit in man. Often nature seems, though 
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unmoral, holier than man; and man seems 
the only unholy element in a beautiful world. 
It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 
The holy time is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration. 

But this is the “ pathetic fallacy.” The only 
holy thing is man; in the range of visible 
creation man is the only being in which is 
the possibility of holiness. It is the defect of 
holiness in a being clearly destined to it that 
is called szz. Sin is that distortion, that 
hindrance, that darkening of the human will, 
which opposes the Holy Spirit in our person- 
ality. Happily for us, no human being can 
utterly breathe out and expel the Holy Spirit ; 
if we could we should cease to be, and fall 
back into nature. But will means power of 
resistance to the Spirit. And that resistance— 
ignorant, perverse, and violent—may check the 
Spirit, may grieve the Spirit, may deny the 
Spirit. There is even a possibility of quenching 
the Spirit—a length of sin from which we 
understand there is no recovery, for it cannot 
be forgiven in this world nor in the next. For 
that sin it is not possible even to pray. The 
Holy Spirit is to be conceived of, like light or 
the atmosphere, as always pressing upon the 
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human personality and entering wherever it is 
possible. So far as any human will allows it, 
the Holy Spirit uses the person as an agent. 
Even where there is a very partial willingness, 
just so far the Spirit enters and uses; thus we 
get the one-sided workings of the Spirit in 
Samson or Gideon, in Saul or Samuel, in Cyrus 
or Nebuchadnezzar, in Rousseau or Cecil 
Rhodes; in such cases the circumambient 
Spirit presses in and uses the personality just 
so far as it is possible, though the will is very 
far from a complete surrender. Much of the 
Spirit's work in history has been accomplished 
through these imperfect and almost unconscious 
agents. 

But where there is a free and conscious con- 
sent the Spirit “clothes Himself in” men and 
women ; then we get the prophets, priests, and 
kings of humanity: Gautama, Socrates, Epictetus, 
Moses, Isaiah, and Judas Maccabeus. In the 
Spirit’s energizing effort to possess humanity 
there comes, in the fulness of time, One in 
whom is the fulness of the Spirit: a human 
personality, conceived of the Holy Ghost, receiv- 
ing the Spirit “not by measure,’ opposing no 
obstacle to the free movement of the Spirit— 
z.e. sinless ; who is born, lives, works, suffers, dies, 
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and rises again. Here the paternal-filial Spirit, 
which is God, effects an incarnation ; the Holy 
Thing which results is the Son of God. This 
is the Messiah, not of the Jews, but of humanity, ~ 
the “Desire of all nations,’ the moment in 
history to which all was striving from the 
beginning, and consequently the starting-point 
of a new epoch in the life of humanity. 

Christ vanquished sin, and put it away; He 
has the power on earth to forgive sins. By 
removing sin from the hearts of those who 
believe in Him He lets in the inpressing Spirit. 
Just as the first man was a living soul, this 
second Man is a life-giving Spirit. Himself the 
human embodiment of the Spirit, so soon as 
He was liberated from the body, He was able 
to impart the Spirit to all who came into con- 
nection with Him by faith. The words of the 
fourth Gospel explain, in the minutest way, 
how He imparts the Spirit. It is by faith in 
Himself—prolonged and steady faith. As the 
human soul believes in Him, in proportion as 
it believes in Him, there is opened within a 
springhead of living waters, which flow out, 
purifying and fructifying. “This spake He 
of the Spirit, which they who put faith in Him 
should receive. The Holy Ghost was not yet, 
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because Jesus was not yet glorified.” His 
fulness of Spirit, the absolute Spirit of adoption 
whereby the soul cries Abba, Father, could not 
be given while the Incarnate Son was held in the 
limitation of a human body. He put off the 
body, and returned into the spiritual realm that 
He might impart to man this gift—the manifold 
graces, characters, and powers called charismata. 
The Spirit-filled persons constitute the Church. 


IV. THE SPIRIT IN THE CHURCH. 


Nothing could be more misguided than to 
say that the Spirit is confined to the Church, 
and works only through it. Considering that 
creation, evolution, human life, all religion, all 
morality, all goodness are the work of the Spirit, 
it argues a mind darkened with dogma to say 
that the Spirit is only in the Church. But at 
the same time the Church is a peculiar organ 
of the Spirit, designed to express the life of 
God in the world, and to gather in mankind 
to His salvation and His obedience, because it 
perpetuates the truth of Christ, the Incarnate 
Son. The Church is the organ of the Holy 
Spirit. But we must be careful not to identify 
the Spirit with the mere structure and machinery 
of the Church. When Catholics like Manning 
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treat the Papal Church as the Temporal Mission 
of the Holy Ghost, they land us in absurdities 
against which the intelligence of mankind 
revolts. To say that Borgia was made the - 
Vicar of Christ by the Holy Ghost, and to 
give to that Pope’s utterances and activities 
the authority of the Spirit, is to introduce moral 
confusion and justifiable scepticism into the 
world. It is possible to have ordained clergy, 
bishops, and popes, who resist the Spirit, grieve 
the Spirit, and quench the Spirit—monsters of 
iniquity, the bane and curse of the community 
in which they live. The Ritualist tract asks: 
“Have you received the Holy Ghost, or, in 
other words, have you been confirmed?” No 
suggestion could be more deadening. Nothing 
could more glaringly libel and sin against the 
Holy Ghost. The confirmed are not, as such, 
Spirit-filled ; the Spirit-filled have often not 
been confirmed. No, as we have seen, the 
Spirit can only be where sin is vanquished. 
The fruit of the Spirit is first of all a Christlike 
character—“ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance.” Spiritual functions, or gifts—charismata— 
apart from a Christlike character, are as useless 
as the speaking with tongues in the Church at 
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Corinth, and may be a positive hindrance to 
religion. The Spirit is not the Spirit of God 
unless it be the Holy Spirit. The first and 
final test is moral—the holiness. 

It is not, then, the Church which administers 
the Spirit—bishops and priests cannot dispense 
this gift of God. It is the Spirit that makes 
the Church, and gives the diversities of opera- 
tion with a fine impartiality. Whoever believes 
wholly in the whole Christ, minister or layman, 
man, woman, or child, cultivated or ignorant, is 
filled with the Spirit. Those who are yielded 
to God and filled with the Spirit are the true 
clerus, or clergy —“ living stones, a spiritual house, 
a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” 
(i Peter ii. 5). It was a lamentable shrinkage 
from the rich variety of spiritual service in 
I Cor. xii. or Rom. xii. to the stereotyped and 
conventional three orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. The Church can never become 
identical with the Spirit’s redemptive opera- 
tions—z.e. can never be the clean organ of the 
Spirit—while that artificial test is substituted 
for the spiritual test. We must recover 
the Royal Priesthood, the Church as a living 
society of Spirit-filled people, one because the 
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Spirit, with the diversified operations, is one, in 
order to save the world. The unity of papal 
monarchy must yield to the unity of the Spirit. 
The unity of apostolic succession must make . 
way for the unity of apostolic truth. The 
Church must be built up again on the apostles 
and prophets (ze. Spirit-filled teachers), Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief Corner-stone. 
And then the Catholic Church, in this new 
and spiritual sense, will be able to bring all 
men into the allegiance of Christ. 

But meanwhile each believer may be filled 
with the Spirit, each Church community may 
be filled with the Spirit. Wéill you, each one, 
turn inwards, and bring your will to a complete 
surrender? Will you yield up every habit, 
purpose, or thought which Christ forbids, and 
resolve to do everything which He commands ? 
And will you exercise full faith in Him as 
Saviour, Master, Teacher—your wisdom, right- 
eousness, sanctification, and redemption? Will 
you do this now—all together? As you do it, 
you are filled with the Spirit. 


He draweth near, He standeth by, 
He fills our eyes, our ears ; 

“Come, King of Grace,” Thy people cry, 
“And bring the glorious years.” 


XII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF REVELA- 
TION 


BY THE, REV._W, H.-S. AUBREY, D.D., LL.D. 


HE law of the divine revelation to man 

is defined by the Lord Jesus Christ: 

“ With many such parables spake He the word 
unto them, as they were able to hear it” (Mark 
iv. 34); “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now” (John xvi. 
12); “If any man willeth to do His will, he 
shall know of the teaching” (John vii. 17). 
The evident meaning is that the thoughts and 
ways of God concerning mankind are disclosed 
or laid open to the inquiring and docile, as 
necessity arises, and having regard to condition 
and capacity. In other words, divine revelation 
is gradual and progressive, and has been evolved 
through the ages from the infancy of the human 
race. God has never left Himself without a 
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witness, in nature, in providence, and in grace. 
As light, colour, and form gratify the eye, as 
the sweet strains of music delight the ear, as 
objects of beauty exist for the taste, and as the. 
mind finds abundance and variety of intellectual 
enjoyment, so it is reasonable to anticipate some 
manifestations of the mind and will of God that 
may serve to elicit, to employ, and to reward 
the noblest aspirations of the soul. No such 
provision exists within the circle of man’s being, 
or in the physical universe, but it is found in 
the Bible and embodied in the living Christ. 
The sacred writings came into existence by 
degrees ; sometimes at long intervals, and as 
circumstances required, forming a body of 
ancient literature the accuracy and authority 
of which were undoubted by the Jewish Church. 
As in the case of the New Testament Scriptures, 
the canon of the Old Testament came to be 
finally settled by a consensus of opinion in the 
ancient Jewish Church, but, like the inditing of 
the separate books, it was a process spread over 
centuries. The Hebrew Scriptures continued to 
form the Bible of the newly founded Christian 
Church, but other writings, to the number of 
twenty-seven in all, and of a distinctive character, 
were gradually added, as circumstances de- 
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manded and as the Holy Spirit prompted. To 
these, canonicity was ultimately assigned ; not 
_as the result of a formal decree, but as a devout 
and general sentiment in the primitive Church. 
The only test applied was apostolicity. In order 
of composition, the Epistles preceded the 
Gospels—so called because they narrate the story 
of the Glad Tidings, or Good News—but the 
facts set forth and the doctrines taught are 
identical, and this was the standard for deter- 
mining their authority. Towards the end of 
the second century the New Testament canon 
had been generally fixed, and was accepted as 
being equally sacred with the Old Testament. 
As Bishop Westcott remarks: “The usage 
which fixed the canon is only another name 
for a divine instinct, a providential inspiration, 
a function of the Christian body.” + 

Thus the process of development of the divine 
revelation to man was slowly but surely carried 
on, “as they were able to bear it,’ and as 
changing conditions required. Revelation was 
gradual and progressive, practical and pointed, 
natural and free, relating to the moral govern- 
ment of God and the salvation of men. It is 


1 Bible in the Church, p. 293. 
14 
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consonant with inspiration, and is confirmed 
by the general tenor of Scripture, that the 
heavenly afflatus operated in concurrence with 
the intellectual faculties of inspired men. 
Prophets, seers, historians, psalmists, and apostles 
wrote from their own knowledge, or recollection, 
or experience, and used the testimony of other 
persons and documents, to which, indeed, specific 
appeal is made. At the same time they were 
vehicles for imparting divine truth and for 
declaring the will of God. Inspiration, as con- 
nected with revelation, has reference, not to 
the receiving of divinely communicated truth, 
but to its impartation to others. The fact of 
inspiration may be proved by divine testimony, 
and accepted as an article of faith, The manner 
of it may be hidden, and may not come within 
the range of human discovery or conjecture. The 
infallibility of the Bible—using the phrase in no 
technical or pedantic sense—means that it is 
the authentic record of an infallible revelation, 
viewed apart from the impressions produced 
on men, or the interpretation which they may 
attach to it. 

It follows that the Bible must be regarded 
as a whole, always keeping in view the times, 
the circumstances, and the objects when specific 
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portions were written, and remembering that 
the light vouchsafed varied in degree, but be- 
came brighter and clearer with the advent of 
Jesus Christ. References to the Old Testament 
continually occur in the New Testament. 
Constant appeals are made in the latter to the 
authority of the former, and numerous citations 
occur. Every book is quoted from, except 
Judges, Esther, Ecclesiastes. the Song of 
Solomon, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The number 
of actual quotations is one hundred and seventy- 
eight, besides about a hundred allusions where 
the words are not expressly cited, and besides 
one hundred and twenty-two references to in- 
cidents recorded in the Old Testament. Christ 
and His apostles held the current belief in the 
divine authority of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
So far from repudiating them, He placed on 
them His own emphatic seal. At the same 
time He regarded them as partial and pre- 
paratory, and gave to many of their statements 
a wider spiritual range and a deeper spiritual 
emphasis. He came not to destroy, but to fulfil, 
the law and the prophets. There was no dis- 
paragement in this. It is not to be supposed 
that He would depreciate His own words, uttered 
long ages before through inspired men, who 
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foresaw and described His mediatorial work 
and kingdom. From first to last the New 
Testament reiterates and expands the teachings 
of the Old. Specific rules are transformed into » 
principles of the widest application. The out- 
ward, the temporary, and the material are 
resolved into the inward, the permanent, and 
the universal. With this practical identity, there 
are special features, as demanded by enlarged 
conditions and a fuller revelation, especially as 
to the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, the assurance of Immortality through 
Christ, a pure and world-wide morality, and a 
Kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Spirit. 

The books constituting the Bible were written 
by many different persons, of various capacities, 
in widely distant places, and under dissimilar 
circumstances. Yet all of them display mar- 
vellous unity of purpose, which cannot fail to 
impress an observant and reflective reader. The 
literary edifice, so long in rearing, is symmetrical 
throughout, and must have hada divine Founder 
who planned and supervised the structure. The 
Bible is to be regarded, not as a series of 
detached revelations from God, but as one and 
indivisible. Apparent inconsistencies vanish on 
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inspection, and their existence shows that there 
could have been no collusion. Differences in 
verbal form are not necessarily contradictions 
in substance. John Locke says of the Bible: 
“Tt has God for its Author, salvation for its end, 
and truth, without any admixture of error, for 
its matter. It is all pure, all sincere; nothing 
too much, nothing wanting.” The Gospel dis- 
pensation, the germs of which are found in the 
Old Testament, is based on the facts narrated 
by the four Evangelists concerning the life, 
the ministry, the death, and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. His essential doctrines are 
developed and enforced in the Epistles, while 
the Revelation of St. John furnishes, in prophetic 
vision, an anticipation of the ultimate triumph 
of Christian truth after its prolonged conflict 
with error. 

It must be reiterated that divine revelation 
was gradual and a sequence, “as men were able 
to bear it.” In divers methods and in varying 
tones was it given, by the tongue of prophecy, 
by the rapt utterance of poet-psalmists, by the 
records of national history, and out of deep 
personal experience. Ancient seers beheld 
Christ in ecstatic vision. In a literal sense 
there is complete Scriptural testimony to the 
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Messiah, becoming clearer and more emphatic 
as the centuries rolled by. He gave the 
crowning and conclusive declaration of the 
divine purposes of mercy concerning man. He 
drew aside the veil, and brought the Father 
forth to view, for, hitherto, God had been but 
partially revealed. Truths faintly adumbrated, 
or typified and symbolized in the Old Testa- 
ment, are distinctly declared in the New Testa- 
ment. There was a gradual widening and 
brightening of the spiritual horizon as the dawn 
of the Gospel day approached. There is no 
formal scheme of theology or of ethics, yet close 
observation discerns unity in variety. From 
first to last, progress and harmony are traceable. 
One dominant thought and one persistent plan 
pervade :the whole, and the product of many 
minds reveals one spirit. 

Illustrations of this law of development might 
be drawn from every branch of science, from 
history, from literature, and from providential 
dealings. Manufacturing skill, commercial enter- 
prise, trade prosperity or depression, progress 
in agriculture, political and social conditions, ad- 
vances in civilization, widening intelligence, are 
the results of constant effort,steady growth, cease- 
less vigilance, and fresh combinations. National 
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and racial changes spring out of antecedent 
circumstances, or a train of occurrences spread 
over a lengthened period. Divine wisdom, 
rectitude, and goodness are seen in devising and 
executing benevolent designs through human 
instrumentality, and connecting in one har- 
monious whole the past, the present, and the 
future for the accomplishment of purposes of 
infinite grace. The present is both the fruit of 
the past and the seed of the future, and the 
marvellous growth is traceable through human 
history. It is strictly correct to say, and it is 
needful to repeat, that there has been during 
long ages a gradual development of the Bible 
as the revealed Word of God, made known to 
men as they were able to receive it and as the 
times required. Christianity was evolved from 
Judaism, and all revealed religion has been a 
process. The visible Church of Christ, far 
larger than the bounds of any sect, is a growth 
and a development, and so is the kingdom of 
God, in its widest sense, both of which are 
repeatedly compared by Christ to seed-germs. 
Marked stages of development have appeared 
under the Gospel economy, as seen in the 
apostolic period, among the early Fathers, in the 
times of the mediaeval Church, of the Reforma- 
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tion, of the Evangelical Revival under Whitefield 
and Wesley, and in missionary, educational, and 
social efforts. Throughout the history of the 
universal Church, from the time of the divine | 
covenant with Adam, and Noah, and Abraham, 
there has been a marked development of 
shadow into substance, of type into antitype, 
of promise into performance, of prediction into 
fulfilment, of the natural into the spiritual, 
during the transition from religious childhood 
to maturity. In the cradle of the race, the 
measure of divine light was comparable to the 
dawn. Itincreased under the Levitical dispensa- 
tion, and still more with prophets and psalmists, 
who, as from the mountain-tops of vision, caught 
glimpses of the effulgent Sun of Righteousness. 
In the fulness of time He came, lowly, yet 
majestic, and “full of grace and truth,” to 
declare once for all the Divine will, and to make 
complete and final atonement for transgression. 
There is higher ethical teaching in the prophecies 
than in the earlier books of Scripture. The 
New Testament spiritual teaching transcends 
that of the Old Testament. The earlier and 
partial is not abrograted or condemned, but is 
perfected and crowned by the revelation to 
which it was preparatory. Yet the memorable 
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words addressed by John Robinson of Leyden 
to the Pilgrim Fathers, on June 22, 1620, on the 
eve of their departure for America, may still be 
pondered: “If God reveal anything to you by 
any other instrument of His, be as ready to 
receive it as ever you were to receive any truth 
by my ministry; for I am verily persuaded, I 
am very confident, the Lord hath more truth 
yet to break forth out of His Holy Word.” 
Revelation must therefore beregardedasa unity. 
Its proportions are perfect and harmonious. One 
set of doctrines or one class of duties must 
not be exalted to the disparagement of others. 
All of them are related, and they present a 
complete picture in clear perspective. Much 
injury has resulted to personal character, many 
hindrances have arisen in churches, and much 
dishonour has been cast upon God, by partial 
and defective views of revealed truth. It is 
possible to prove almost anything from the 
Bible, by sentences and phrases detached from 
the context, or by dwelling exclusively on some 
particular doctrine to the neglect of others. 
Many readers fail to recognize that the apostolic 
Epistles are continuous letters, and that the 
modern division of the Bible into chapters 
and verses, however convenient for purposes of 
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reference, sometimes obscures the meaning and 
arbitrarily, interferes with the natural transitions 
from one theme to another. It is not too much 
to assert that the Bible, as a whole, is a sealed 
book to many readers. They are familiar with 
the four Evangelists, and the Book of the Acts, 
and with portions of the Epistles, as they are 
with certain Psalms, with a few striking passages 
from Isaiah and other prophets, and with some 
prominent historical and biographical incidents ; 
but many chapters, and some whole books, are 
rarely read. Systematic and diligent study of 
the entire Bible is greatly to be desired, and 
should be earnestly commended. 

All truth constitutes an essential unity. The 
mutual relations may not be perceived, yet they 
exist, and their relative importance must not 
be exaggerated or minimised. In physics, in 
morals, in civic concerns, and in theology, the 
mind should be disciplined to take a compre- 
hensive survey. The intolerance which so often 
characterizes men of science and of literature, 
as well as politicians and theologians, arises 
mainly from their being dominated by an ex- 
clusive and narrow theory. Some excellent 
persons are accustomed to insist upon one 
particular aspect of Scripture teaching, while 
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other and complementary truths are under- 
valued, or, perhaps, despised. Some fact or 
doctrine is dwelt upon with such constancy 
and complacency as to prevent other facts and 
doctrines receiving a fair measure of considera- 
tion ; exactly as the use of one set of muscles 
of the body can be carried to such excess as 
to induce abnormal growth, to the disfigurement 
and weakening of the whole. Hence the im- 
portance of recognizing that all truth forms a 
unity, and is not to be limited, trimmed, and 
bound by personal preferences or prejudices. 
Hence, also, the injustice of imposing on others, 
equally sincere and conscientious, disability, loss, 
or suffering, because their opinions differ from 
our own. 

Modern scientific research adopts a wise 
plan of taking nothing for granted. It accepts 
the Baconian method of impartially interro- 
gating nature, and the same method is being 
applied to history, philosophy, and religion. As 
knowledge enlarges, and as we become better 
acquainted with the facts, theories have to be 
modified, or expanded, or abandoned. Mere 
guesses from imperfect data are not to be 
hailed as great discoveries, and accepted as 
authoritative in all their crudeness. Many 
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formal systems and schemes are far from perfect, 
and it behoves us to suspect them, or ourselves, 
if an apparent contradiction arises with the 
Divine Word that cannot lie or make a- 
mistake. It has endured the test of ages of 
suspicion, and criticism, and attack, and has 
always shown itself to be the impregnable rock 
of Scripture. Human interpretation of the Bible 
may err, and the truth itself may be obscured 
for a time by traditional glosses, vague con- 
jectures, and strained meanings; but in the 
clear light of advancing knowledge, and with 
deepened spiritual sympathies, the Revelation 
of God is always found to be consistent with 
itself and absolutely true. 

The Bible contains gracious promises, wise 
counsels, tender exhortations, solemn warnings, 
doctrines embedded in a narrative, precepts 
conveyed in a burst of poetry or a group of 
proverbs, the records of human experience, and 
direct statements of the Divine Will; but no 
formal body of divinity and no_ theological 
system is presented. Yet the materials exist 
from which the devout student can frame such 
classification as is convenient and helpful to 
himself. An internal sequence and coherence 
pervade the various documents set forth. In 
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this sense theology is systematic, like astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, geology, or any of the in- 
ductive sciences that present a related and 
orderly view of certain classes of phenomena. 
These sciences, like theology, do not prove 
their principles @ frzorz, and they present not 
a few inexplicable mysteries when we come to 
consider the ultimate facts discovered and their 
relation to other facts. The most searching 
chemical analysis leaves us in the dark as to 
the molecular structure of matter, and as to the 
rationale of chemical affinities. It is much 
the same with theology, which must always be 
discriminated from religion ; but the revelation 
and the record upon which true theology, viewed 
as a philosophical system, is based, came 
eradually and at intervals, as circumstances 
required and as Providence ordained. “For no 
prophecy ever came by the will of man, but 
men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost” (2 Pet. i 21). 


XIII 


THE VALUE AND AUTHORITY OF 
THE BIBLE 


BY THE REV. CHAS. H. VINE 
(Minister of Ilford Congregational Church) 


HE influence that has flowed from the 

religious literature we call the Bible is 

infinitely greater than that coming from any 
other book. 

There is no method by which we can ex- 
amine civilized peoples, and discover just what 
part of their intellectual and ethical wealth came 
from art, natural powers, or the old classic 
world, and what has been derived solely from 
the Holy Scriptures; yet it is not difficult to 
form an approximate estimate, and on _ this 
estimate few fair-minded men will deny that 
the Bible is the greatest s¢ugle force acting on 
society. Apart from it, in Greece or Rome, 
in Africa or India, in China or the isles of the 
southern seas, religion was hardly worthy the 
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name in either worship or works of righteous- 
ness. Every real interest in life has a mental 
as well as a practical side. Mind and matter, 
theory and practice, go hand in hand. In the 
more important enterprises of human life, the 
mental and historical side must, in the nature 
of the case, be preserved in a literature ; so great 
libraries have grown up around the world’s 
thought and labour. The fact that we possess 
books of religious history and biographies, laws 
and beliefs, is a wonderful proof of the great 
part religion has played in the life of man. 

I. THROUGH ALL THE LONG PERIOD 
COVERED BY THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENTS THERE IS A CLEARLY MARKED DE- 
VELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 

The great idea of a living God held by the 
patriarchs was largely lost during the Egyptian 
captivity. The laws of Moses and the cere- 
monial worship after the Exodus had, as an 
objective, the restoration of this idea, and the 
preparation for a higher type of civilization. 
There is a striking advance of knowledge and 
worship in the teachings of the prophets, where 
emphasis is laid, not only on the sacrifice of 
the altar, and the ritual attached thereto, but 
on the offering of the life in the service of 
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Almighty God, and the inward purity of the 
worshipper. 

The New Testament gives us, in the four 
Gospels, the revelation of God in Christ Jesus— 
a wonderful and beautiful record of the life, 
teaching, and sacrifice of our Blessed Saviour. 
In the Acts we read of the work of the Holy 
Spirit and the ministry of the apostles, and 
the influence of the Church in preparing the 
way for the kingdom of God. The Epistles 
are the letters written by the early preachers 
of Christianity to the churches they established, 
and tothe Church at large. The New Testament 
veveals Christ, God manifest in the flesh. 
Now with this progress of doctrine, and the 
transition from the outer forms to the inner 
spirit and life of religion, the veil is lifted from 
the future—eternal life is seen as a present 
blessing, the life of God in man. So immortality 
becomes a fact ; men are in eternity here ; their 
lives take hold on eternal principles and powers, 
and death ceases to be death in the old sense 
and becomes only a “sleep,” a change by which 
the “mortal” puts on “ immortality.” 

We ought, therefore, to consider our Bible 
as the record of a progressive development of 
truth and life. It has a method, a divine order 
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and movement throughout the ages, revealing 
to men the thought of God, the laws of 
righteousness, the amazing love of the Great 
Father in Christ Jesus our Lord. This revela-. 
tion comes ‘to us through inspired men: “ Holy 
men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” They were receptive of truth, they 
communed with God; so through them He 
spake unto the world till, in the fulness of time, 
He spake to us by His Son. 

The Bible declares a great fact, the fact of 
the progress of religion for over four thousand 
years; it therefore merits the reverent and 
earnest study of all thoughtful people. 

It is the most special history of religion that 
we possess. Not only is it this, but it contains 
the record of the most valuable religion the 
world has known. ‘This is at once seen if we 
compare the gods of the Vedas, or of Greece 
and Rome, with the ove God of the Bible— 
compare the character of Jupiter with Jehovah. 
Beyond question the Bible contains information 
concerning the best form of religion known to 
humanity. There are cardinal ideas inter- 
woven into its very fabric, and they shine forth 
like threads of pure gold. In the great doctrines 
of the old Book will repose for ever its sur- 
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passing worth to human kind, Matters of 
technical criticism need not trouble us over- 
much; let us remember that a critic so 
advanced as Professor Driver has stated “that 
the conclusions of the Higher Criticism, for 
which proof can be offered, conflict neither with 
the Christian creeds nor with the articles of 
the Christian faith.” Those conclusions, he 
says, affect not the fact of revelation, but only 
its form. ‘They imply no change in respect of 
the divine attributes revealed in the New 
Testament, no change in the lessons of human 
duty to be derived from it, no change as to 
the general position (the interpretation of 
particular passages apart) that the old 
Testament points forward prophetically to 
Christ. 

Whether Moses wrote the first five books, 
or some one else, whether there were one or 
two Isaiahs, whether St. Paul or Apollos wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, is really of minor 
importance, so long as the vital truths which the 
Bible contains are untouched—those glorious 
truths which are certified by their correspondence 
with the needs of humanity. 

“We, of all men, should keep calm. These con- 
troversies leave untouched the strong guarantees 
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of our faith. For every Church is a society of 
independent witnesses to the grace and power 
of Christ. For us the immediate manifestations 
of the eternal life that dwells in Christ are ~ 
found not merely in the words and deeds and 
sufferings recorded in the four Gospels, but in 
the company of the faithful. We know that 
Christ is alive from the dead, for He lives 
in them.”! We rejoice that the Bible is, as 
H. W. Baker says, the 


Word of mercy, giving 
Succour to the living ; 
Word of life, supplying 
Comfort to the dying. 


In this brief and fragmentary paper, it is 
quite impossible to mention the many reasons 
why the Bible is of such supreme value, why 
its greatness is so awe-inspiring. It towers 
above all other books as Mount Everest among 
the mountains. There is, however, one thing 
that is more unique in its impressiveness and 
power than perhaps anything else: it is the 
picture of Christ we see there. One glorious 
Character is seen in the midst of the Bible 
whose influence is in all the centuries. One 
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absolutely faultless life has been lived on this 
tear-stained earth. One Divine Man has proved 
perfect holiness is possible; one Teacher has 
answered the deeper questionings of anxious 
souls; one Hand has removed the veil from 
before the face of God, that the race may see the 
Father’s smile of love ; one Preacher has come 
to speak with authority, and to tell of the for- 
giveness of human sin; One has died, “the 
just for the unjust, to bring us to God”; one 
Victor has brought “life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel,” and has for ever 
destroyed the power of death. Whatever passes, 
He remains “the master light of all our seeing, 
and the master thought of all our thinking,” lift- 
ing human hearts out of gloom and despair, and 
opening before all the gates of hope, of peace, 
and of far-off infinite bliss. The old Book 
thrills and throbs with the spirit and presence 
of that Christ who said, “I am come that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it more 


abundantly.” “A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you.” “I am the Resurrection and the 


Life ; he that believeth on Me, though he die, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on Me shall never die.” 
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II. THE REVELATION THAT THE BIBLE 
GIVES OF THE LORD JESUS IS AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY TESTIMONY TO ITS VALUE AND 
ABIDING AUTHORITY. 

The Messianic prophecy in the Old Testa- 
ment is a sort of szracle in literature. It is 
quite easy to see the effect of this. A vast 
number of Hebrews who lived near to the 
time of Christ were powerfully influenced by 
it. The first preachers of the Cross ever 
appealed to this element of prophecy. The 
belief that prophecy was fulfilled in Jesus was 
so influential that Gibbon considered it to be 
one of the five causes of the success of Chris- 
tianity. In the Acts of the Apostles we have 
part of a missionary sermon by St. Peter, where 
he declares, “to Him gave all the prophets 
witness.” The effect of the argument was, 
“while Peter yet spake these words the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word.” 
There is one prophecy which fills heart and 
mind with adoration and reverent wonder : that 
is the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. The exact 
date of it is a matter of no moment whatever ; 
we need not squabble about B.c. 549 or B.C. 538. 
The fact of the picture is the all-important 
point, and that it is a picture of Christ, the 
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Suffering Servant, who a/ove answers the ques- 
tions raised by the prophecy. There may not 
be, as the Rev. George Adam Smith puts it 
in his very valuable work on Isaiah, “complete 
incidental correspondence,” but this renders all 
the more striking the moral and _ spiritual 
correspondence. We are told, in “The New 
Theology,” that this passage, “literally under- 
stood, has nothing whatever to do with Jesus.” 
Of course, if it is necessary to cut out all 
reference to the atoning work of Christ in the 
Old Testament, this passage, with a great many 
others, must be sacrificed. But it is dangerous 
work to tamper with revealed truth in order 
to make it fit some philosophical or ethical 
theory. The author of “The New Theology ” 
says that the prophecy refers to Jeremiah. “ He 
had lived the atoning life and died a sacrificial 
death.” No authority is given for this theory 
except the opinion of the author; it is an 
iconoclastic and far-fetched idea, and will not 
commend itself to the religious consciousness of 
the great majority of Christian thinkers. 
Again, we read in Isaiah of the Child that 
is to be born whose name shall be called 
“Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace.” Can this refer, 
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by any stretch of imagination, to Jeremiah, or 
any one else except the Son of Man? If there 
is anything in the Old Testament that is 
Messianic, this is Messianic. 

There is another feature of Old Testament 
prophecy which must not be overlooked: Jesus 
is revealed as King in a great spiritual kingdom 
which is typified by the kingdom of David. 
This kingdom is to be spiritual, universal, and 
eternal, and is plainly predicted in 2 Sam. vii. 
The spirituality of the kingdom is shown in 
Ps. Ixxxix. In the Book of Daniel we are 
taught that it is universal and eternal. When 
Christ appeared in the fulness of time He 
declared that He had come to establish this 
kingdom (Matt. xvi. 13-20). We are not 
surprised afterwards to find St. Peter speaking 
of the “eternal kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The “zghest testimony of the value of the 
Old Testament Messianic prophecy is found 
in the words of the Great Master Himself. 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law, 
or the prophets ; I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 
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“Moses wrote of Me.” “ Abraham saw My day, 
and was glad.” Of the Scriptures He said, 
“These are they which bear witness of Me.” 
It is impossible to quote the multitudinous 
references made by Jesus to the Old Testament 
Scriptures. But the fact that He did so 
reverence them is one of the strongest possible 
arguments against a flippancy of treatment which 
is neither respectful nor wise. Any naturalistic 
explanation of the Old Testament presentation 
of the Messiah must at least be rational and 
consistent. It must settle difficulties, not raise 
them. 

If the Old Testament idea of the Messiah 
is not from God, it is from men. If from men, 
from what man? Not from Egypt or Babylon, 
Persia or Greece! Was it a national longing 
of the Jews themselves? The Book of Enoch, 
and the Sibylline Oracles, among others, give 
evidence of the national hope of the Jews, but 
the conception is ot that of the Old Testament 
prophets.” A denial of the supernatural pro- 
phetic element in the Old Testament creates 
a situation that can only be described as chaotic. 
One incomparable value of the Bible is seen in 
its extraordinary Messianic prophecies. 

Let us consider very briefly the value of the 
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New Testament as a revelation of Christ. It 
would perhaps be an error of fact to argue 
that our ozly knowledge of the Lord Jesus and 
His claim upon us is derived from the New 
Testament.. We are convinced that Christ 
lived and taught, by reasons outside the covers 
of the New Testament. The existence of the 
Church, which is older than the New Testament, 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, the attacks 
of anti-Christian writers, that wonderful pheno- 
menon which we call Christendom—all these 
bear an abiding witness to Christ. More- 
over, we have entered into personal relations 
with the living Christ, and personal experience 
is proof. But, after all this is weighed, the fact 
remains that personal relation to a living Christ 
must be conditioned by knowledge of the 
historic Christ. That history is to be found 
only in the New Testament. It would be an 
interesting exercise, for those who try to be- 
little the New Testament, to examine themselves 
and try to discover how much they owe of their 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ to the New 
Testament writers. 

Thomas Carlyle once said: “Jesus of 
Nazareth, our divinest symbol! Higher has 
the human thought not yet reached.... A 
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symbol of quite perennial infinite character, 
whose significance will ever demand to be anew 
inquired into, and anew made manifest.” 
Matthias Claudius wrote: “No one ever 
thus loved, nor did anything so truly great and 
good, as the Bible tells us of Him. It is a holy 
form which rises before the poor pilgrim like 
a star in the night, and satisfies his innermost 
craving, his most secret yearnings and hopes.” 
Even Napoleon, when in exile, said, “Com- 
parison is impossible between Him and any 
other being in the world. He is, truly, a Being 
by Himself; His ideas and His sentiments, 
the truth that He announces, His manner of 
convincing, are all beyond humanity and the 
natural order of things.” “His birth and the 
story of His life, His Gospel, His empire, His 
progress through all the centuries and kingdoms, 
—all this is, to me, a prodigy, an unfathomable 
mystery. I defy you to cite another life like 
that of Christ.” Niebuhr affirmed that “the 
historical facts of Christ’s earthly life are equally 
authentic with any event recorded in history.” 
Dr. W.i J. Dawson, in his beautiful book, 
“The Man Christ Jesus,” says: “It did at one 
time seem possible to write a life of Christ from 
the sole point of view of its human grace and 
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efficiency, but the design was soon rejected as 
entirely incompetent to the theme... . In the 
very nature of the story itself, and therefore in 
the nature of Christ, were elements entirely 
incommensurate with the human. It is not 
possible to disengage the human elements 
in Jesus from the divine.” If we ask the 
question, where did these men see the portrait 
of Jesus, which filled them with such admiration, 
awe, and affection, there is but one answer. 
They saw it in the New Testament, and so, in 
a very real sense, their reverence for Christ 
includes reverence for the Book containing the 
record of His life, teaching, and atonement. 


Earth for Him had groaned and travailed 
Since the ages first began ; 

For in Him was hid the secret 
That through all the ages ran; 

Son of Mary, Son of David, 
Son of God, and Son of Man. 


II]. THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

This may be expressed in the wise words 
of Dr. W. N. Clarke: “ The authority of the 
Scriptures is the authority of the truth that 
they convey. The Scriptures are authoritative 
to us because they contain the highest moral 
and religious truth, which has the right to 
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satisfy our reason and bind our conscience.” 
The inspiration of the Bible is not the ground 
of its authority so much as its authority is the 
evidence of its inspiration.” “God is our Father, 
and the Bible is His servant, to make Him 
known. Christ is our Saviour, and the Bible 
is His servant, that He may save us. The 
Holy Spirit is our Teacher, and the Bible is His 
servant, to show us our Saviour and to guide 
our feet into the way of peace.” “If,” said 
Professor Robertson Smith, “I am asked why 
I receive Scripture as the Word of God, and 
as the onzly perfect rule of faith and life, I 
answer, with all the fathers of the Protestant 
Church, because the Bible is the only record 
of the redeeming love of God; because in the 
Bible alone I find God drawing near to man 
in Christ Jesus, and declaring to us in Him 
His will for our salvation.” The Holy Spirit 
Himself bears witness in the hearts -of believers 
that the record of the old Book concerning 
those vital truths of the apostolic Scriptures— 
the fact of sin, the need of repentance, the 
redeeming love of God manifested in the gift 
of Christ, the peace of faith, the immortality of 
the soul—is true, and therefore they possess an 
irresistible authority. St. Paul, in Gal. i. 11, 12, 
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oe OE a ee ee 
evidently possessed this consciousness. “ For I 
make known to you, brethren, as touching the 
Gospel that was preached by me, that it is not 
after man. For neither did I receive it from: 
man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me 
through revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

Here the New Theology greatly confuses us. 
We are told concerning the Lord Jesus that 
“ He handled the Scriptures with perfect freedom. 
His authority was that of the Spirit of God 
speaking within His own soul, the only authority 
that has ever mattered in the history of 
religious thought.” Quite so; then, along the 
line of this very argument, one comes to see 
that the words of Jesus contained in the Bible 
are 7 the highest sense authoritatzve. 

We are told concerning St. Paul, “ Paul’s 
opinion is simply Paul’s opinion, and not 
necessarily a complete and adequate statement 
of truth.” Then a graceful compliment is paid 
to the Apostle to the Gentiles: “It is entitled 
to be considered weighty because it is the 
utterance of a great man and a great seer 
ORIOL, oc te To him the Spirit of Christ 
operating within the individual soul was the 
true guide in matters of faith.” Very well ; then 
St. Paul’s utterances were zzspired by the Spirit 
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of God, and are more than weighty opinions ; they, 
too, are authoritative. Yet, after reading state- 
ments like these, we are told: “Never mind 
what the Bible says about this or that, if you 
are_in search of truth, but trust the voice of 
God within you.” But did zo voice within 
speak to Jesus or to St. Paul, or to the rest 
of the apostles? If they “spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit,’ then their 
utterances were of divineauthority. If not, then 
we had better relegate our Bibles to the waste- 
paper basket, and tell men to trust the light 
within. But a very awkward fact confronts us 
here. Guided by this alone, the New Guinea 
savage has not reached a very high standard 
of morals or civilization. Nor is the Chinaman 
(ignorant of the Bible) all one could desire. 
Very many of us still consider that the in- 
spiration of the writers of the New Testament 
and of the prophets is of an zzfinitely higher 
order than azy one since their day, and there- 
fore is of far greater authority. We accept the 
statement of St. Paul: “ Every scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness (2 Tim. iii. 16, R.V.). 

The value and authority of the Bible is con- 
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tained in its record of the life, teaching, sacrifice, 
and triumph of the Great Personality of all time— 
“The strong Son of God,” “ The immortal love.” 
It tells us of Christ, whose salvation meets the 
needs of men, whose Spirit inspires, and whose 
heaven waits to welcome them. Therefore it 
is unspeakably dear. Age after age, in the 
storms of doubt, and amid the fogs of false 
philosophy, men have attacked the old Book. 
They have been like the tempest-driven birds 
which dash against the lighthouse lantern. It 
may appear, for a little while, that the light 
is obscured, even extinguished, by the noisy 
rush, but by-and-by the light shines out 
undimmed, and its assailants are broken-winged 
on the rocks far beneath. 


Oh, happiest they of human race, 

To whom our God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to watch, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way ! 
But better had they ne’er been born 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


XIV 
PROGRESSIVE AGNOSTICISM 


, 


BY REV. H. ELVET LEWIS, M.A. 
(Of the Welsh Tabernacle, London) 


And let us know, let us follow on to know the 
Lord.—Aos. vi. 3 (R.V.). 

Now I know in part ; but then shall I know even 
as also I have been known.—1 Cor. xiii. 12. 


ROPHET and apostle agree in recognizing 
the limitations of man’s knowledge of the 
highest. We begin by knowing nothing; by 
a “venture of faith” we come to know a little, 
then more, until we attain to full knowledge. 
Man starts life as an agnostic: by meekness 
and courage he comes to know; by “ following 
on” he arrives at the City of Light; still to go 
from strength to strength, still to be transformed 
from glory to glory. 
Agnosticism may become an indolence, a 
vale of barren ease; or it may become active, 
progressive. All science of things seen is due 


to intellectual power provoked into action. 
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Man grew tired of not knowing. The world 
around him seemed to mock his ignorance: 
the star that looked down upon him seemed 
to mock—“ You are an agnostic, you know 
nothing of me;” the flower beneath his foot 
looked up, and seemed to re-echo the star’s chill 
mockery. Mountains closed around him, seas 
opened out before him, with a sense of besieging 
mystery—* You do not know.” He awoke to 
inquiry and effort; he replied timidly—*I do 
not know to-day, I shall know to-morrow.” 
And through all failures and mistakes he has 
followed on, knowing a little more from century 
to century, from millennium to millennium, still 
learning and achieving most where meekness 
thrills into courage, and where in turn courage 
retreats again into reverent modesty. Without 
courage he would grow slothful ; without meek- 
ness he would grow presumptuous. 

If this be the character of man’s quest as 
to things seen and temporal, why should he 
affect another and infinitely poorer attitude in 
relation to the unseen? His agnosticism among 
these lower things is a starting-point; why 
should it be made his resting-place in the realm 
of higher things? To follow on, in the fading 
world of flowers and stars, and to sit still with 
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closed eyes in the fadeless world of thought 
and affection, is not heroic. Why should a 
living man not say here also “I may not know 
to-day, I shall know to-morrow”? Taken 
on any ground, the noblest conception the 
human mind has ever held is the conception 
of God in Jesus Christ—perfect in holiness, 
wisdom, love. If it be hard to reach, that surely, 
for the courageous, is greater reason for taking 
up the quest manfully and patiently. To be 
valiant in pursuit of what fades, and irresolute 
and timorous or even utterly indifferent in pursuit 
of the everlasting, is a crime against manhood. 
If a God of light and truth is to be found, it is 
the greatest finding in all this universe ; what- 
ever else therefore we may abandon, during our 
brief sojourning, we cannot without dishonour 
and damage to ourselves abandon this. If we 
can know in part what the holiest Mind has 
thought, how the purest Heart has loved, what 
the most gracious Wisdom has provided, “ let 
us follow on to know.” If we must confess our- 
selves, at best, agnostics, let it be progressive 
agnosticism—“ If we do not know to-day, we 
shall hope to know to-morrow.” 

1. Let it be recognized, at the start, that the 
highest knowledge we may here attain will not 
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be clear of an agnostic haze. To comprehend 
infinitude and eternity our mind would have to 
be infinite and eternal; but we may apprehend 
where we cannot comprehend. We may voyage 
on a sea which we cannot compass. Whenever 
we follow on to know perfect Love, eternal 
Righteousness, absolute Will, we are compelled 
to take up Wesley’s strain: 


God only knows the love of God. 


But this is relatively true of all knowledge. 
Even the flower in the crannied wall has a last 
citadel of mystery which no effort of the human 
mind can capture. Only, here the human mind 
does not settle into indolent ease; it fights its 
way, little by little, with infinite patience, nearer 
that last citadel. Justice, love, wisdom, templed 
in a God who thinks and acts, must be of more 
worth than any flower in a crannied wall, more 
than all contained in the world of things seen. 
If I fail to comprehend all His justice, or all 
His mercy, it is my more bounden duty to 
apprehend in part. I am not called to embark 
ona lake, but on an ocean; I am not invited 
to consider a few plans, but “ unsearchable riches 
of grace”—their very unsearchableness being 
the reward and glory of the search. That we 
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only know now in part persuades us, constrains 
us to give all diligence towards fuller knowledge. 
In natural scenery, mountains appeal to us most 
and touch the strangest deeps of our nature, 
not when they stand out clear in sharp outline, 
but when their strength and curve are softened 
by a tender, almost transparent haze. It is 
then that the call of the mountains is most 
eloquent, most effective. And to the earnest 
soul in quest of God, the richest moments are 
those when some increased knowledge has been 
gained, some fresh experience of truth has been 
treasured, with a feeling that more, far more 
remains yet to be won. “ We all, with unveiled 
face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory.” Intellectual as well as moral 
attainment is a rest in green pasture beside 
still waters—for a while: after the rest 
comes fresh journeying in the paths of 
righteousness. 

2. Our knowledge here as elsewhere must 
begin as a “venture of faith.” Faith is the 
pioneer of all knowledge. The first harvest of 
the field, the first voyage on the sea, was due 
to heroism of faith. Belief had to precede 
experience. Why then should any one demand 
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faith’s dismissal when we come to the choicest 
knowledge of all? The great word of the 
Gospel—* Whosoever believeth ”—is not a casual 
or official demand: it is rooted in the eternal 
order revealed to us. Columbus was not more 
learned than all his contemporaries: they stopped 
where experience stopped, he made the venture 
of faith. The whole story of human piety, of 
man’s apprehension of God, is a story of faith’s 
heroism. When we read that Enoch walked 
with God, it means that he ventured on a 
road that had to be travelled in order to be 
known. The moan of the agnostic in earnest 
was wrung from the heart of Job, when he 
cried : 

Oh that I knew where I might find Him, 

That I might come even to His seat! 


Behold, I go forward, but He is not there ; 

And backward, but I cannot perceive Him ; 

On the left hand, when He doth work, but I cannot 
behold Him: 


He hideth Himself on the right hand, that I cannot 
see Him. 
What then? Experience refuses to go further, 
turns back, and would have him give up the 
quest. But faith stands beside him in the 
cloud and driving tempest, faces the blast with 
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lighted face, cheers him to make the grand 
venture: 


When He hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 


Without that, one of the mightiest books in 
the world could never have been produced. 
Are we going to exchange this creative courage 
for mere ease and barren sloth? Shall we turn 
away from the revelation of the Incarnate Word, 
of the peerless life pictured as lived in the towns 
‘and on the hills of Galilee, of the Passion and 
Death which renewed the men who had stood 
in its darkest shadow ?—shall we turn away from 
these because faith must be allowed its pre- 
rogative? Who is there, of those who have 
fallen into earnest doubt, that will not say it 
were worth all in this world or any world to 
meet one day with the Christ of the Four 
Gospels? A thousand risks of reverent, long- 
suffering faith would be of little account com- 
pared with the rapture and abiding joy of such 
a reunion. There is something in the temper 
of the age—indeed it is more or less ever active 
in the “spirit of the world”—that grudges to 
faith its noblest opportunity. At the very 
moment when science is revelling in the wealth 
procured through risks of faith, when faith 
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would follow on in search of what is incalculably 
higher than all our discoveries and inventions, 
her enthusiasm is discouraged, her endeavours 
are hampered by a thousand small questions - 
and temporary considerations. It is a day for 
testing spiritual courage. “Let us know, let us 
follow on to know the Lord.” 

3. The heroism of faith is encouraged by the 
voice of experience. There are to-day hosts of 
people who have tasted that the Lord is good. 
They have had His goodness revealed to them, 
not through a bobok—though not without the one 
Book it may be—nor through pious hearsay, but 
within the boundaries of their own experiences. 
His light has shone for them in dark places. 
His consolations have sustained them in solitary 
bereavements. In the sum of human knowledge 
these experiences cannot be legitimately left 
out. Sifted they must be, and co-ordinated, but 
ignored they cannot be. Apart from what we 
may call the ordinary harvest of experience, 
there are, in most if not all lives, a few rare 
moments that can scarcely yield their meaning 
in words. It may come through Nature—as, 
for instance, it came to Wordsworth; it may 
come through the Scriptures—as, for instance, 
to Augustine and Bunyan ; it may come through 
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prayer in manifold ways. In this region it 
seems permissible and serviceable to quote from 
one’s own life. My memory seldom takes its 
flight into the past without being arrested by 
what was felt one sweet day, so calm, so 
bright, some few years ago. The day was 
devoted in a beautiful Welsh valley to preaching 
services. Between two services some of us 
made the ascent of an easy hill, and lingered on 
the top, now together, now alone. At one time, 
somewhat separated from the rest, I was gazing 
on the exquisite scene: beneath, the river 
flowed at leisure through meadows aglow with 
many flowers; in front, the wooded hill melted 
softly into higher, barer heights; above, the 
blue seemed too lucid ever to have known a 
cloud, while a whole choir of larks sang far and 
near. Then there came a feeling, as of a deep 
silent crystal wave, bathing every thought in its 
pure flood, neither passing, nor receding, but 
rising heavenward. One idea only held the 
mind—a sense of perfect harmony in the whole 
scene: green grass and leaves, flowers and birds, 
river and hills, earth and sky, and the faces of 
men—all were part of a harmonious whole. 
And with it there came a sense of an Author, 
a Maker, a Personal Intelligence related to me 
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—it came not with rush or sound, but silently 
with a gentle embrace. It was the sense of 
some such “deep and solemn harmony” that 
made Wordsworth exclaim: 


From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won. 


Again, memory finds a resting-place in a 
morning prayer meeting, held in the early weeks 
of the Revival in Wales. This time, too, it was 
some sense of perfect harmony that became the 
instrument of revelation: harmony of song, 
prayer, expectancy, fellowship, kinship of soul 
with soul, and the presence of a Saviour, living, 
in the midst, all but visible. In each case a 
hundred quests of faith were rewarded in one 
golden hour: they were not feelings only, for 
they remain real—as to Moses “ the good-will of 
Him that dwelt in the bush,” after forty years, 
was still an abiding experience. A personal 
God, felt in the harmony of a flowering land- 
scape ; a personal Saviour, felt in the harmony 
of 'souls given to prayer: these are to me no 
speculations, nor even inferences; they are 
experiences, they are knowledge—knowledge in 
part, it is true, but enough to constrain one to 
follow on to know more, believing that some 
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day I, too, shall know— fully know ”—“ even 
as also I have been known.” It was some such 
experience that came to Pascal when he con- 
ceived of God as speaking to him, “Thou 
wouldst not have sought Me, unless thou hadst 
found Me.” Let not those who have not ob- 
tained anything beyond the ordinary experience 
of God in Christ, lose heart: perhaps in the last 
result the ordinary experience, being more 
constant, more intimate, may also prove the 
more valuable. Nor let those who, in reading 
these words, seem to have nought but a blank 
page to place beside them—-let them not turn 
back. Is it not enough to know that those 
who have journeyed farther than we on this 
road, have not felt deceived or disappointed, 
but indescribably rewarded? ‘There have been 
friends of Christ before us; they have not 
believed less, or loved less, as they followed 
more closely. His grace and His glory in- 
crease, not decrease, as we follow on to know 
Him. 

4. We are strengthened by another thought— 
that we are permitted to enter on an inheritance 
of treasured knowledge. We are not the first 
to have gone this way; many of those who 
have preceded us have left their testimony. 
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While proper respect should be paid to our 
individual consciousness of God in Christ, it 
would be disastrous to divorce ours from that 
of the best who have gone before. 


Thou shalt not want for company, 
Nor pitch thy tent alone. 


It is not well to abandon the camp-fires of 
the tribe. “ The breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height” are not to be comprehended except 
“with all saints.” There may be variations at 
the circumferences, but all faith and subsequent 
knowledge make the one centre their home. 
“The love of Christ, which passeth knowledge” 
must be known through holy comradeship with 
all the beloved of God. My individual per- 
ception of the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
dower of the Holy Spirit, is to be corrected and 
enriched through fellowship “with all saints.” 
We follow on, not along a lonely road; it is 
the pilgrims’ way, well marked: “every one of 
them in Zion appeareth before God.” They 
were tried and sometimes overborne ; they made 
mistakes, and yet they started again ; they felt 
the nobleness of the quest. If the stars of 
heaven and the deep rocks of earth are ever 
moving toward one goal, for man—thinking, 
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willing, loving—there is but one race worthy 
of his all and his best, towards Him whose 
Mind is perfect wisdom, whose Will is perfect 
justice, whose Heart is perfect love. The 
pursuit of wealth and pleasure, of literature and 
art, even of piety, becomes trivial unless it 
minister to the larger search for God. 

5. Such a quest must be moral through and 
through. The expositor points out that with 
Hosea knowing the Lord had in it conscience 
equally with faith and intellect. A holy God 
must be holily found. An unloving heart can 
never discern love; wickedness has no eye to 
perceive the beauty of holiness, or mind to 
desire it. The turning of a soul to God is a 
turning away from uncleanness. “Ye are My 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
It is not the key of metaphysics that can open 
the door of the inner sanctuary, but the key 
of obedience. A moral God must be morally 
known. 

In days of strife, of misgiving, of tempestuous 
change, there is a very easy temptation to retire 
from the struggle, and yield to sloth or to pre- 
sumption. But it is as ignoble as it is barren. 
The one word worthy of man in such a time is 
courage, unflinching courage. When Tennyson 
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wrote the Jz Memoriam, his faith seemed “ faint, 
yet pursuing,” 
We have but faith ; we cannot know; 
For Knowledge is of things we see; 


And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let Knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell. 


Had he turned away from the “beam in dark- 
ness” then, he would have wandered into desolate 
agnostic marshes. But he fought his doubts 
and gathered strength. He gave, as his farewell 
gift, one of the tenderest and bravest lyrics in 
our language : 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ; 


And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


He weighs anchor, and unfurls the sail with 
tranquil courage and “certainty hard at hand,’— 


I hope to meet my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar. 


“Let us know, let us follow on to know the 
Lord.” Here is a quest worthy of the loftiest 
heroism, the most constant patience, the holiest 
venture of faith. “Eye hath not seen” any- 
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thing more sublime than the Jesus of the 
Gospels ; “ear hath not heard” anything more 
perfect than His word ; “neither hath entered 
into the heart of man” any thought of God 
greater than that revealed in His life and His 
cross. ,Here, and nowhere else in the wide 
creation, may the soul of man find more than 
reward for all struggles, more than healing for 
all its wounds, more than refuge from all storms. 
Here is home, with Christ in God. Not lightly 
should any one give up this noblest of all 
noble quests. Though he fall, let him rise 
again ; though he be led astray, let him seek 
the right path again. “Let us follow on to 
know the Lord; His going forth is sure as 
the morning.” 


THE END 
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— Christ, conceptions of His 
divinity, 90 

— — the Judge of all, 95 

— — the Redeemer, 167 

—the foundation of Chris- 
tian theology, 161 

— the one apex of good, 92 

— genealogy of, 79 

—, Godhead of and virgin 
birth, 63 

— His legitimacy, 76 

— as Mediator, I15 

— miraculous conception of, 


63 

— perfected by suffering, 115 

— Revealer of divine govern- 
ment, 115 

— His sinlessless, 72 

—sinlessness of, incompat- 
ible with New Theology, 
159 

—sinlessness of, 65 

—as son of Joseph, 71 

—the Teacher, less than 
Christ the Saviour, 132 

Jesus’ relationship with God, 
71 

— unique character, 73 

Job, agnostic moan of, 246 


John the Apostle and Cerin- 
thus, 66 
— on miraculous conception, 


70 
Justification, forensic, began 
with Reformation, 175 


Knowledge and worship, ad- 
vance of, 224 

— pioneered by faith, 245 

— treasury of, 251 


Law of development in Scrip- 
ture, 214 

—the formularies of Holy 
Spirit, 197 

—moral ideal 

Christ, 134 

— Mosaic, Paul’s experiences 
of, 133 

— of trouble, 125 

Locke, John, on Bible, 213 

Love, differential, denied by 
Mr. Campbell, 160 

Luke and Matthew, Canon 
Sanday on, 69 

— — on virgin birth, 68 

— on birth of Jesus, 78 

Luther, view of Redemption, 
169 

— on sin and free will, 170 


inferior to 


Man, a potential Christ, 158 

— two natures of, 189 

Marriage, Jewish, commenc- 
ing with betrothal, 80 

Martineau, Mr. James, on 
Religion, 3 

Matter, interpreted by 
science, 16 

Matthew and Luke, Canon 
Sanday on, 69 

—— sources of information 
on Incarnation, 78 

Messiah of all nations, 202 
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Messiah, idea of, from God, 


233 
Messiah’s sufferings, false 
views of, 114 
Messianic prophecy, 
Master on, 23 
——a miracle, 230 
Metaphysical speculations un- 
profitable, 164 
— — New Theology on, 231 
Metaphysics, false, Mr, 
Campbell a victim of, 158 
—in New Theology, 153 


Great 


— key of, 253 

Mind and matter, Descartes 
on, 16 

Miraculous birth, Christ’s 


testimony, 70 

— — Professor Harnack on, 
64 

— conception, 63 

— — and apostolic Church,66 

— — arguments against, 65 

—— apostle John on, 70 

— — essence of, 74 

— — and faith, 83 

— — grounds for, 65 

— — by Holy Ghost, 72 

—— necessary for Incarna- 
tion, 64 

—-— required by pre-exist- 
ence of Christ, 75 

— — required for legitimacy 
of Jesus, 76 

Monism irrelevant to Chris- 
tian life, 50 

Mysteries of spiritual world, 


185 
— of time solved by light of 
eternity, 122 
Mystery, citadel of, 244 
Mystical union of man with 
Christ, 169, 176, 189 
Mystical union of man with 
Christ by Incarnation, 173 
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Napoleon on Christ, 235 

Naturalism or Christ, 88 

Nature, as divine immanent 
love, 53 

New England transcendent- 
alists, 48 


— metaphysics, subjective, 
154 
— Testament, and _ super- 


natural conception, 76 
—— and virgin birth, 69 
—— expands the Old, 

212 
—w—on Redemption, 168 
— — record of Saviour, 225 
— — reveals brotherhood of 

man, 212 
—— revelation of Christ, 

234 
—-— transcending the Old, 

216 
—Theology, admits au- 

thority of Jesus, 238 
——a new metaphysics, 


153 

—-— and Reformation, 49 

— — denies positive sin, 156 

—w—denies_ sinlessness of 
Saviour, 161 

—  — iconoclastic, 231 

— — identical with Gnosti- 
cism, 58 

—-—on authority of Paul, 
238 

— — on Messianic prophecy 
231 

— — wizard light of, 155 

Newton’s views on creation, 


15 
Niebuhr on Christ, 235 
Old Testament, Gospel in, 


213 
Old Theology, prophecy on 
Christ, 227 
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Old Theology, modifications 
demanded, 59 

—  —referred to in the New, 
211 

——transcended by the 
New, 216 

Origen, error of, upon Re- 
demption, 174 

—on Redemption, 182 


Paley, on natural theology, 16 

— views on creation, 17 

Pantheism, 18 

— supported by immanence, 
8 


4 

—void of saving power, 
165 

Papal Church on Holy Ghost, 


204 

Parker, Theodore, on imma- 
nence, 2 

Paul, adapting his teaching, 
150 

— authority of, 238 

Paul’s conception of Chris- 
tianity, 138 

— experiences of Mosaic Law, 

133 
— theory of sin, I51 
Personality of our Lord, 163 


Philosophy like Scripture, 
198 
—posing as Christianity, 


153 

Piccadilly Circus, 2, 157 

Pleroma, not the entire God- 
head, 20 

Plummer, Dr., on birthright 
of Jesus, 79 

Potential Christs, 22, 61, 
158, 160 

Power unto salvation, 149 

Prophecy on Kingdom of 
Christ, 232 

— Messianic, a miracle, 230 


Protestant Churches, 167 
Psalm cx., and miraculous 
birth, 69 


Reasons for virgin birth, 68 

Reconciliation and Gospel, 
153 ; 

— various views, 169 

— Luther and Calvin on, 169 


Redemption, an expiation, 
183 

— Anselm and Calvin differ 
upon, 171 


—as a ransom paid to 
Satan, I71 

—of human race certain, 
120 

— misinterpretations of, 168 

— New Testament on, 168 

— Origen on, 182 

— work of, 167 

Reformation and _ forensic 
justification, 175 

— antiquated by New Theo- 
logy, 49 

Reformers, departure from 
simplicity of Scripture, 168 

— and Christ’s agony, 171 

Regeneration through Christ, 


179 
Religion not theology, 221 
— Dr. James Martineau on, 3 
Restatement (ethical) of doc- 
trine, 57 
Resurrection, evidences of, 


8 

— necessary for Christianity, 
112 

Revelation, a gradual process, 
213 

—an unity, 217 

— consistent and true, 220 

— development of, 207 

Roman Church silent in con- 
troversy, 170 
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Saints, fellowship of, Incarna- 
tion and Atonement, 252 

Salvation, power for, 152 

Sanctification, and commu- 
nion with Christ, 190 

Sanday, Canon, on value of 
Matthew and Luke, 69 

Sanday, Dr., on virgin birth, 
74 

Satan conquered by Christ, 
188 

—and idea of ransom, 171, 
176 

— power of, and Christ, 190 

Saviour, New Testament re- 
cord of, 225 

Science enriched by faith, 247 

—and matter, 16 

Scripture, canon of, and 
divine inspiration, 209 

— Rev. George Adam Smith 
on, 231 

— impregnability of, 220 

— like philosophy, 198 

— simplicity of, and Anselm, 
168 

—simplicity of, and Pro- 
testant churches, 167 

—simplicity of, and Re- 
formers, 168 

Scriptures, canon of, settled 
by consensus of opinion, 
208 

Sin, 29 

— the antithesis of Godg, 

— a disease, 173, 186 

— a distortion of human will, 
200 

— blasphemy of, 11 

— not distinct from the sin- 
ner, 33 

— and environment, 39 

— essential meaning of, 32 

— expressed in folklore, 30 

— and free will, 4o 
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Sin, hidden source of, 37 

— idea of, in all languages, 30 

— immanent in human na- 
ture, 38 

— inwardness and sinfulness 
of, 10 

— Luther on essence of, 170 

— moral laws against, 42 

—moral laws against, and 
immanence, 44 

— nature of, 8 

— and New Theology, 156 

— origin of, 34 

— problems of, 36 

— reality of, 5 

— sense of, 118 

—theory of, held by Paul, 
I51 

Sinlessness of Christ, 90 

— of Jesus contrary to New 
Theology, 159 

— of Saviour denied by New 
Theology, 161 

Slavery destroyed by Gospel, 
166 

Smith, Rev. George Adam,on 
the Scriptures, 231 

— Professor Robertson, on 
Bible, 237 

Socrates clothed with Holy 
Spirit, 201 

Son of God, eternal pre- 
existence of, 19 

—w— great Personality of, 
240 

Son of man unique as Son of 
God, 83 

Sonship of Christ from Holy 
Ghost, 64 


Spinoza, head of  trans- 


cendentalists, 48 
Spirit of God, expression of 
Sonship of Christ, 196 


| Sufferings of Jesus and His 


mediatorial mission, 115 
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Teleological ideas, sup- | Virgin birth and character of 
planted by cosmological Christ, 73 
ones, 56 — — divine secret of, 81 
Tennyson’s faith, 254 — — doubted, 63 


Theological thought, peril in 
broadening of, 84 


Theology and _ theosophy, 
Dr. Forsyth on, 154 

— Christian, founded on 
Jesus, 161 


— not religion, 221 
— systematic, 221 
Truth and unity, 218 


Unitarianism cold and un- 
surpiring, 165 


Van Dyke, Dr. Henry, on 
Gospel of a Person, 132 
Vicarious death of Christ, 172 
—punishment taught by 

Luther and Calvin, 169 
— sacrifice, 174, 181 
—w— a revelation, 118 


— — Dr. Dorner on, 66 
— — evidences of, 98 
— — importance of, 98 
— — Mary’s reserve, 78 
— — miraculous, 63 

— — reasons for, 68 

— — secret of, 77 


—w—and_ sinlessness_ of 
Jesus, 72 
— — taught by early Fathers, 


67 


Wizard light of New Theo- 
logy, 155 

Wonder, a sense of, contri- 
buting to faith, 54 

Wordsworth on immanence, 
18 

Worship and knowledge, ad- 
vance of, 224 
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